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“Here!  Here!  What’s  thi3?”  Fred  exclaimed.  “She  hasn’t  paid  back  money  she  borrowed,”  replied 
one  of  the  men,  “and  we  are  taking  her  furniture,  under  the  contract.”  “I  know  that  she  has 
paid  it,”  asserted  Fred,  “for  I  gave  her  the  money  for  that  purpose;  so  you  stop  right  there.” 
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Breaking  Up  a  Swindling  Gang. 


By  Hal  Standish. 


CHAPTER  I. 

✓ 

“a  collateral”  bank  for  new  era. 

The  summer  season  had  closed  at  New  Era,  and  Fred 
Fearnot  and  Terry  Olcott  decided  to  spend  the  winter 
there,  a  thing  which  they  had  not  done  for  several  seasons. 

There  were  many  things  to  be  looked  afte '■ 

A  new  mill  had  been  built,  with  a  capaBty  ,  equiring 
thr^r  or  four  hundred  workmen,  and  they  were  considering 
the  advisability  of  extending  the  water-main  in  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  attracting  other  mil  linen. 

‘‘Fred,”  said  Terry,  “there’s  only  room  for  about  five 
more  mill-,  and  it  -emus  to  me  that  we  ought  to  extend 
the  water-main  two  or  three  hundred  yards  farther.” 

“Well,  we  will  think  about  it,  'Perry.  The  first  thing 


to  consider  is  this :  Is  the  supply  of  water  sufficient  with¬ 
out  enlarging  the  main  ?” 

“Well,  we  can  determine  that  by  employing  an  expert 
engineer.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  supply  in  the  lake  is 
sufficient  for  double  the  number  of  mills  we  now  have.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  doubt  that,  but  the  question  is,  is  the  main 
large  enough  for  any  more  mills?  Of  course,  the  more 
mills  we  have  the  greater  our  income  from  the  water  supply 
will  be,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  doubling  our  income. 
We’ll  send  for  an  expert  engineer  and  have  him  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  matter.  If  the  present  main  does  not  supply  a 
sufficient  amount  we  can  have  another  one  laid  on  the  other 
side  of  the  gorge.” 

Terry  whistled  and  then  he  shook  his  head  and  re¬ 
marked  : 

“Fred,  that  would  cost  a  lot  of  money.” 

“Yes,  so  it  would  !  But  you  must  remember  that  all  the 
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money  wo  lmve  made  heretofore  has  been  the  result  of  lib¬ 
eral  investments.” 

“Very  true,  but  the  question  is,  will  the  income  from  an 
additional  main  pay  a  fair  interest  on  the  investment?” 

“That  isn’t  exactly  the  point,  Terry.  Whether  it  will 
pay  an  interest  on  the  investment  or  not,  the  building  of 
more  mills  will  increase  the  population  and  add  to  the  value 
of  the  land  we  still  own  here.” 

“  Well,  let’s  look  into  it,  and  see  what  we  can  do,”  Terry 
suggested.  Fred  immediately  wired  to  an  expert  engineer 
to  come  at  his  expense,  stating  that  he  wished  the  benefit  of 
his  judgment  in  the  matter  of  water  supplies. 

In  less  than  twenty-four  hours  the  engineer  arrived. 

He  was  the  same  man  who  built  the  present  main. 

They  greeted  him  cordially. 

“Engineer,”  said  Fred,  “we  have  outgrown  our  swad¬ 
dling  clothes.  We  have  now  twenty-five  mills  running,  the 
twenty-sixth  is  being  built,  and  other  parties  wish  to  build. 
I  believe  it  was  your  calculation  that  the  present  main 
would  supply  sufficient  water  power  for  thirty  mills,  so  you 
see  only  four  more  can  be  put  up  on  the  line  of  that  main. 
Now,  what  we  want  to  determine  is  whether  or  not  the  lake 
will  furnish  enough  water  to  run  another  main.” 

“Well,  that  depends,”  said  the  engineer,  “upon  the  size 
of  it.” 

“Well,  make  your  cauculations  upon  another  the  same 
size  as  the  present  one.” 

The  engineer  already  knew  the  capacity  of  the  lake,  and 
he  spent  nearly  a  week  investigating  the  matter. 

He  decided  that  the  water  supply  would  not  be  exhausted 
if  another  main  sufficient  to  supply  water  power  for  fifteen 
more  mills  should  be  built. 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “Now,  you  just  give  us  your 
figures  as  to  the  cost  of  another  main  on  the  other  side  of 
the  gorge.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  the  side  must  be  cut 
away  and  a  stone  wall  built-  close  to  the  middle  of  the 

%  t 

gorge  and  the  place  filled  in  with  earth,  on  which  the  mills 
are  to  stand.  Then  another  wall  will  have  to  be  built  to 
keep  the  embankment  from  caving  down  on  the  mills.  Of 
course,  there  must  be  room  in  front  of  the  mills  for  a  road¬ 
way.” 

The  engineer  was  greatly  astonished  at  the  daring  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  young  millionaire. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  he,  “it  will  cost  a  lot  of  money,  but 
just  how  much  it  is  difficult  to  say.” 

“Yes,  I  know  it  will  cost  a  good  deal  of  money,  but  money 
makes  money.  We  want  to  utilize  all  the  power  that  this 
lake  can  furnish.” 

“Let  me  make  a  suggestion  to  you,  Mr.  Fearnot.  Instead 
of  constructing  another  main  just  for  water  power  alone, 
suppose  you  build  one  with  sufficient  power  to  run  an  im¬ 
mense  electric  plant  capable  of  running  twenty  or  thirty 
mills.” 

“Well,  would  not  that  require  a  much  greater  outlay?” 

“T  don’t  think  it  will.  You  see.  you  can  then  run  mills 
in  any  part  of  the  town  by  electricity.  The  cutting  away 
of  that  embankment  and  building  the  two  stone  walls  will 


cost  more,  in  my  judgment,  than  the  electric  plant.  With 
that  you  can  reach  mills  anywhere.  You  can  run  them  up 
on  the  highest  hills,  where  water  can't  be  conveyed.  It  is 
difficult  to  force  water  uphill.  The  attraction  of  gravity  is 
too  great.  You  can  run  mills  even  at  Centerville  by  the 
electric  current  from  this  place.” 

“Mr.  Engineer,  sit  down  and  make  a  drawing  of  such  a 
plant  and  estimate  what  will  be  the  probable  cost  and  what 
amount  of  horse-power  it  will  develop.  We  don't  care  to 
build  any  mills  at  Centerville.” 

“All  right,  but  if  a  mill  should  be  built  at  Centerville, 
and  you  supply  it  with  electrical  power,  it  will  pay  as  well  as 
if  the  mill  was  here  on  your  own  property.” 

“Fred,  let’s  see  what  it  will  cost,”  said  Terry. 

So  the  engineer  figured  up  that  such  a  plant  would  cost 
between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  that 
it  would  supply  horse-power  for  fifty  mills  if  necessary, 
and  that,  too,  at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “Go  to  work  on  it,  but  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  dam  must  not  be  injured  in  any  way.  We 
wrant  your  very  best  work -regardless  of  cost.  Just  estab¬ 
lish  your  office  here  in  New  Era  and  go  to  work  at  once. 
Of  course,  you’ll  need  a  great  many  workmen  for  the  dig¬ 
ging  and  the  building.  I  want  the  electric  plant  built  of 
granite.  Have  the  foundations  as  solid  as  the  mountains 
themselves,  and  when  the  work  is  finished  we  want  you  to 
take  entire  charge  of  it  on  a  permanent  salary.” 

The  engineer  agreed  to  the  proposition,  and  went  to  work 
at  once. 

First,  there  was  an  immense  amount  of  digging  to  be 
done,  that  the  foundation  might  be  laid  down  on  the  rocks 
at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge. 

When  the  announcement  was  made  of  the  contemplated 
improvements  it  created  considerable  excitement  among  the 
manufacturers  over  the  state. 

The  engineer  proceeded  at  once  to  engage  a  number  of 
hands  to  do  the  digging  and  others  to  build  the  foundation 
walls. 


He  also  gave  orders  for  the  manufacture  of  the  electrical 
machinery  that  would  be  needed  for  the  plant.  He  adver¬ 
tised  and  all  the  large  electrical  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  put  in  their  bids. 

They  knew  that  the  New  Era  Company  was  sufficiently 
strong  financially  to  pay  for  whatever  they  wanted. 

3  OT1SGS  were  to  be  erected  for  the 

men  who  were  to  work  on  the  plant. 

One  day  a  couple  of  men  came  up  from  New  York  City 
and  applied  to  the  New  Era  Company  for  a  store  building. 

“Haven’t  one,”  said  Terry;  “but  we  can  sell  you  a  lot 
and  build  you  one.” 

Oh,  we  want  to  go  into  business  at  once.  We  prefer  to 
buy  one  already  built,  and  have  it  remodeled  to  suit  us.” 

Moll,  we  haven  t  any  for  sale.  Me  don’t  build  houses 
for  sale.  M  e  prefer  to  sell  lots  and  let  the  purchasers  do 
their  own  building.  Perhaps  you  can  buy  a  store,  but  we 
do  not  know  of  anyone  having  one  for  sale.  All  of  our 
merchants  arc  doing  well;  though,  of  course,  business  D 
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fitter  in  the*  summer  than  in  ^he  winter.  There  are  con- 
JFaetors  here,  though,  who  can  put  up  such  a  house  as  you 
Sant  probably  in  thirty  days  by  putting  on  a  night  force.” 

J  “All  right,  then.  Showr  us  the  lot.”  a  > 

f  Terry  sent  a  man  to  show  them  a  number  of  lots  on  the 
business  streets,  but  they  didn't  see  any  that  suited  them. 

“Are  there  no  lots  for  sale  on  the  hill  where  the  mill 
people  live?”  they  asked  their  guide. 

“Yes,  but  all  the  stores  out  there  at  present  are  butcher 
and  baker  shops  and  a  few  groceries.” 

‘‘Well,  we  want  to  get  close  to  those  people.  We  don’t 
care  anything  for  the  summer  crowds  up  here.” 

“What's  your  business,  sir?”  the  guide  asked. 

“We  are  money  lenders,  and  visitors  don’t  come  up  here 
to  borrow  money.  It’s  the  poor  people  and  the  mill  people 
whom  we  wish  to  reach.” 

The  guide  showed  them  some  lots  on  the  hill,  and  they 
selected  one  and  asked  to  be  carried  to  the  contractors. 

“Well,  before  making  a  contract  for  the  building  of  the 

house  you  had  better  see  the  members  of  the  New  Era 

firm  and  find  out  whether  or  not  they  will  approve  of  the 

business  vou  wish  to  run  here.”  > 

%/ 

“The  deuce!”  said  the  man.  “What  right  have  they  to 
object  to  any  sort  of  honest  business?” 

The  fellow  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  told  them  to  put 
the  question  to  them. 

They  then  returned  to  the  office,  but  neither  Fred  nor 
Terry  were  in. 

The  guide  told  Dick  what  their  business  was. 

“Oh,  that  is  all  right !”  said  Dick.  “As  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  I  don’t  care  what  they  do,  so  long  as  they  don’t 
violate  the  prohibition  clause.” 

“Prohibition  clause!”  said  he.  “What  am  I  to  under¬ 
stand  by  that?” 

Dick  then  explained  that  if  the  purchaser  of  the  property 
allowed  liquor  to  be  sold  on  the  premises  he  would  forfeit 
the  land. 

“Oh,  that  wTon’t  interfere  with  us.  We  don’t  intend  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  liquor  business.” 

So  Dick  had  the  papers  drawn  up,  and,  being  satisfied 
with  them,  they  promptly  signed  them  and  paid  down  the 
purchase  money. 

Then  Dick  ’phoned  to  a  contractor  for  them. 

The  latter  came,  and  they  told  him  what  sort  of  a  build¬ 
ing  they  wished  put  up. 

It  was  to  be  a  frame  building,  two  stories  high,  with  a 
number  of  rooms  in  both  stories  for  desks,  safes  and  other 
conveniences. 

The  contractor  agreed  to  put  it  up  by  a  given  time,  and 
they  told  him  to  go  to  work  without  delay. 

“  I  can’t  do  that,”  said  the  contractor.  “  I  agree  to  build 
it  by  a  certain  time  when  the  material  is  on  hand ;  so  you’ll 
have  to  wait  till  the  material  can  be  procured,  and  then  I’ll 
turn  it  over  to  you  within  forty  days  from  the  time  I  begin. 
I  am  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  strikes.  We  do,  some¬ 
time-,  have  them  here,  but  we  have  always  been  able  to 


manage  them,  although  they  have  interfered  with  two  or 
three  contractors.” 

“All  right.  We  will  take  the  chances  on  that.” 

When  Fred  learned  what  the  newcomers’  business  was  he 
said  to  them: 

“Gentlemen,  we  have  no  business  of  that  kind  going  on 
here.  I  have  no  objection  to  it,  but  you  must  deal  fairly 
with  our  people.  We  have  about  five  thousand  working 
people  here,  some  of  whom  earn  fine  wages,  but  some  of 
them  are  unfortunately  improvident  and  frequently  have 
to  borrow  money.  If  we  hear  of  any  extortions  or  usury 
being  charged  we  will  do  our  best  to  protect  our  people.” 

“That’s  all  right,  sir,”  said  the  spokesman  of  the  party. 
“We  will  keep  within  the  law.  We  don’t  charge  any  more 
than  the  law  allows.  We  make  loans  of  from  one  dol¬ 
lar  up.” 

“Say,  you  are  not  going  to  do  a  pawn  broker’s  business, 
are  you  ?  Pawn  brokers,  you  knqw,  are  permitted  to  charge 
thirty  per  cent.” 

The  parties  made  satisfactory  explanations,  and  the  con¬ 
tractor  began  work  at  once. 

He  put  on  a  large  force,  and  it  was  amazing  how  rapidly 
the  work  advanced. 

It  was  noticed  that  the  owners  didn't  hesitate  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  rushing  the  building. 

Everything  about  it  was  strong  and  durable. 

When  some  of  the  millmen  inquired  what  sort  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  was  going  to  be  conducted  in  the  new  building,  the 
workmen  said  they  didn’t  know,  but  they  thought  it  was 
going  to  be  a  collateral  bank. 

“What  the  deuce  is  a  collateral  bank?”  some  of  them 
asked,  but  the  workmen  shook  their  heads. 

When  Terry  heard  of  it  he  laughed,  and  remarked  to 
Dick  Duncan  that  he  had  just  learned  a  new  name  for  a 
pawnshop. 

“What  is  it?”  Dick  asked. 

“Well,  the  workmen  over  there  are  telling  the  mill  people 
that  those  fellows  are  going  to  run  a  collateral  bank.  Now, 
what  the  deuce  is  a  collateral  bank,  if  it  is  not  a  pawn¬ 
shop?” 

“That  is  what  I’d  like  to  know.  But  is  it  lawful?” 

“Oh,  yes!  As  sure  as  you  and  I  live,  it  is  nothing  but 
a  pawnshop,  and  the  millmen’s  wives  will  go  there  and  put 
up  all  sorts  of  collateral  and  borrow  money  at  big  interest, 
I’m  really  sorry  we  sold  them  the  lot,” 

“Nonsense,  Terry,”  said  Dick.  “Rich  people  can  go  to  a 
bank  and  borrow  money,  but  poor  people  can't.  They  need 
something  of  the  kind  here.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Joe  Jencks.  “Sometimes  improvi¬ 
dent  families  of  workingmen  have  need  of  a  few  dollars  in 
an  emergency.” 

“Well,  they  will  either  have  to  pay  the  interest  or  lose 
their  collateral.  The  truth  is,  it  is  simply  placing  tempta¬ 
tion  in  the  way  of  the  housewife.  Many  of  them  will  sac¬ 
rifice  things  that  they  wouldn’t  unless  it  was  very  con¬ 
venient.” 

“Very  true,”  said  Joe,  “but  they  are  entitled  to  the  con- 
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venience.  Sometimes  sickness  in  a  family  necessitates  the 
pawning  of  a  few  things  that  can  be  spared  from  a  house¬ 
hold” 


“Well,  it  may  be  all  right/’  said  Terry,  “but  1  have  a 
perfect  horror  of  Uiis  pawnshop  business.” 

“So  have  I,”  said  Joe.  “I  don't  think  I  was  ever  inside 
of  one  in  my  life.  They  have  one  down  at  my  home  where 
i  was  reared.” 


“They  are  in  all  the  large  cities,”  added  Terry,  “and  I 
am  satisfied  that  they  are  a  real  necessity.” 

“Yes,  but  just  think  of  paying  thirty  per  cent.” 

“Well,  poor  people  have  to  pay  it  while  rich  people  do 
not.” 


“Well,  I’m  going  to  keep  my  eye  on  those  fellows,  and  if 
I  catch  them  charging  more  than  the  law  allows  I'll  push 
the  law  on  them.  I  have  a  friend  who  got  strapped  in  New 
York  once.  He  lost  his  position  and  had  very  little  money, 
and  lie  was  forced  to  pawn  a  lot  of  things  to  get  money  to 
pull  through.  He  was  several  months  out  of  a  job,  and  it 
kept  his  nose  to  the  grindstone  for  several  months  to  get 
his  things  out  again.  At  thirty  per  cent  it  takes  but  a  little 
over  three  months  to  double  the  indebtedness.  I  finally  had 
to  put  up  the  money  to  enable  him  to  save  his  watch  which 
had  been  left  to  him  by  his  father.  The  poor  have  a  hard 
time  of  it  in  this  world.” 

By  the  time  the  house  was  finished  and  furnished,  the 
season  had  advanced  until  the  weather  was  quite  cold. 

There  was  a  little  parlor  in  the  front  office,  with  com¬ 
fortable  seats  and  a  carpet  on  the  floor. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  days  after  they  opened  for  busi¬ 
ness  not  a  single  customer  entered. 

Then  they  printed  circulars  and  had  them  thrown  into 
every  house  on  the  hill. 

It  was  amazing  after  that  how  the  wives  of  the  millmen 
came  in. 


CHAPTER  II. 

•  ■ 

TERRY  AND  THE  MONEY  LENDER. 

I  *  < 

The  New  Era  Company  was  very  busy  that  winter.  Fred 
and  Terry  did  the  outside  work,  while  Dick  and  Joe  at¬ 
tended  to  the  office., 

The  great  electric  plant  was  going  up  rapidly,  and  many 
people  came  merely  to  look  at  it  and  see  what  it  was. 

They  knew  that  the  engineer  was  one  of  the  best  in  the 
state,  and  that  Fred  Fearnot  was  a  man  who  would  have 
the  best  or  none  at  all.  • 

Many  made  inquiries  as  to  the  extent  of  the  enterprise. 

Fred  informed  them  that  it  was  Ills  purpose  to  make  that 
part  of  the  state  the  center  of  manufacturing  enterprise. 

Said  he: 

“We  are  providing  here  a  force  sufficient  to  run  mills 
within  a  circle  of  fifty  miles  around  New  Era.  Of  course, 
I’d  rather  have  them  build  near  the  lake.  I  see  no  reason 


why  1  should  not  live  to  see  it  the  center  of  manufacturing 
interests  equal  to,  if  not  greater,  than  that  of  New  York  or 
Philadelphia.  If  I  had  thought  of  it  at  first  and  erected 
several  electric  plants,  instead  of  mills  run  entirely  by 
water,  it  would  have  excelled  any  city  in  America.  But 
am  satisfied  as  it  is,  for  1  combine  pleasure  and  business 
here.  As  it  is,  we  have  a  city  able  to  sustain  a  population 
of  fifty  thousand  people,  and  when  we  get  electrical  force 
enough  to  run  mills  for  fifty  miles  around,  the  possibility 
of  a  city  of  a  million  inhabitants  looms  up  before  me.” 

“Oh,  thunder!”  said  a  visitor,  “you  have  the  most  ex¬ 
travagant  ideas  of  any  man  I  ever  met,  Fearnot.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you,  a  man  of  extravagant  ideas  is  the 
one  that  accomplishes  things.  Olcott  and  I  have  already 
accomplished  results  that  astonished  the  whole  country. 
We  already  have  twenty-six  great  manufacturing  plants 
here,  and  we  also  have  the  greatest  race  course  in  America. 
There  is  no  track  like  it  in  all  the  world  that  I’ve  been 
able  to  find  out.” 

“Well,  where  is  the  profit  in  that  thing?”. 

“My  dear  sir,  you  reduce  everything  to  dollars  and  cents. 
It’s  an  attraction  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  us  and  to 
the  town.  It  encourages  the  raising  of  fine  stock.  The 
county  fair  that  we  started  here  has  outgrown  the  count}'. 
It  now  takes  in  all  this  part  of  the  state,  and  its  beneficial 
effects  are  already  apparent.” 

“Well,  coming  right  down  to  hardpan,  how  does  it  profit 
the  company  individually?” 

“My  dear  sir,  I’m  afraid  you  are  not  capable  of  compre¬ 
hending  it  even  after  you  hear  it.” 

The  man  replied: 

“Well,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  unable  to  comprehend 
where  the  profit  is.  I  know  something -about  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  I  know  that  the  people  don't  work  for  nothing.” 

“My  dear  sir,  we  are  making  money  out  of  it.  The  ten 
thousand  who  come  up  daily  during  the  summer  season 
leave  money  here,  and  you  can  wager  that  we  get  our  share 
of  it.  It  has  doubled,  quadrupled,  and  in  some  instances 
added  tenfold  to  the  value  of  our  property.  There  is  a  lot 
over  there  for  which  we  refused  ten  thousand  dollars  last 
season.  But  for  that  race  course  over  on  the  other  side  of 
the  lake  one  thousand  dollars  would  be  its  limit.  We  have 
fully  a  thousand  lots  yet,  besides  thousands  of  acres  close 
by.  Merchants  come  up  to  buy  their  supplies  direct  from 
the  mills  and  add  pleasure  to  business  by  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  the  resort.  By  and  by  merchants  who  go  to 
New  York  City  and  make  their  purchases  at  the  offices  of 
the  mill  companies  will  come  direct  here,  and  that  will 
make  a  great  change.  The  hotels  will  coin  money,  and, 
though  we  are  not  interested  in  any  hotel  in  the  place,  all 
this  will  add  much  value  to  the  land  we  own  here.  This 
electric  plant  will  enable  mills  to  be  built  in  secluded  places 
which  otherwise  couldn't  be  utilized.  You  just  watch  the 
growth  of  New  Em  and  remember  my  prediction.  Then, 
too,  people  by  thousands  find  health  here,  with  pure  air 
and  good  water.  We  have  splendid  police  regulations.  Men 
have  told  me  that  they  bought  homes  here  because  it  is  the 
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one  place  in  America  where  a  man  can  enjoy  any  kind  of 
-port  without  leaving  home.  In  winter  we  have  the  finest 
skating  grounds  in  America,  and  in  summer  the  finest  fish¬ 
ing.  In  fact,  when  the  ice  is  a  foot  thick  on  the  lake  any 
cottager  ear.  go  out  and  cut  a  hole  in  the  ice  and  catch  a 
mess  of  fish  for  breakfast,  and  that,  too,  within  fifty  yards 
of  his  door.  You  can't  find  a  gambling  house  or  a  drinking 
saloon  in  the  place.  Those  two  things  we  have  forbidden. 
Several  times  they  have  attempted  to  creep  in,  but  we 
always  fire  them  out.” 

“Now  look  here,  at  the  hotel  where  I'm  stopping,  I  know 
there  are  half  a  dozen  different  games  played  every  night. ” 

“Oh,  yes!  That  can't  be  stopped.  A  man  can  invite 
friends  into  his  own  room  to  enjoy  a  game  of  cards  and  no 
one  can  prevent  it.  It’s  like  lying,  my  dear  sir.  You  can’t 
stop  a  man  from  lying  unless  you  do  something  to  put  him 
out  of  business.” 

“Look  here,  Fearnot,”  another  asked,  “this  city  is  build¬ 
ing  up  rapidly  and  the  population  is  increasing.  How  in  the 
world  are  you  going  to  prevent  the  waters  of  the  lake  from 
being  contaminated  ?” 

“That  is  easy  enough.  Every  sewer  in  the  city  carries 
the  sewage  below  the  mills.  That  water  is  kept  about  as 
pure  as  the  average  spring.  Of  course,  men  out  in  boats 
soil  it  some,  but  it  is  too  large  a  body  of  water  for  that  to 
affect  it  in  the  least.  We  regard  it  as  the  cleanest  and 
clearest  body  of  water  of  its  size  anywhere  in  the  country. 
We  have  a  sanitary  commission  in  the  city  who  look  partic¬ 
ularly  after  the  health  of  the  community.  There  is  such 
an  immense  drainage  to  supply  the  water  power  demanded 
by  the  mills  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  part  of  the  water 
to  become  stagnant.  We  have  had  some  long  droughts 
since  the  lake  was  made,  but  the  supply  of  water  was  suffi¬ 
cient  all  the  time.  A  large  stream  supplies  the  water,  be¬ 
sides  innumerable  springs  in  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  Our 
prohibition  of  public  fishing  keeps  it  well  stocked  with  fish 
of  all  kinds,  and  they  do  much  toward  keeping  the  water  in 
a  good  condition.” 

“Don’t  you  allow  anybody  to  fish  in  the  lake  at  all?” 

“Yes,  the  right  to  fish  goes  with  the  title  to  every  lot  of 
land.  That  clause  in  the  deeds  has  had  much  to  do  with 
the  selling  of  the  lots.  I  can  point  out  a  score  of  cottages 
whose  owners  bought  lots  and  built  along  the  lake,  not  only 
for  the  benefit  of  their  families,  but  they  themselves  spend 
the  season  here  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  fish.  In  all  the 
large  cities  there  are  numbers  of  men  who  spend  as  much 
as  a  thousand  dollars  for  two  or  three  weeks’  fishing  away 
from  the  city.  Here  they  can  fish  to  their  heart’s  content. 
I  often  go  out  and  sit  on  my  dock  and  catch  a  mess  of 
fish  for  breakfast.  A  man  who  can  stand  the  weather  can 
catch  fish  any  day  in  the  year,  even  though  the  ice  may  be  a 
foot  thick.  There  are  thousands  of  people  who  think  that 
fish  don’t  bite  in  the  winter,  but  it  is  a  mistake.  Fish,  like 
animals,  have  to  feed  all  the  year  round.” 

“Well,  how  about  the  bear,  who  goes  into  his  den  and 
sleep-  through  the  entire  winter?” 

“Well,  the  bear  is  an  exception,  but  before  he  goes  into 


his  den  he  is  loaded  up.  You  kill  a  bear  just  before  he  dens 
for  the  winter  and  you'll  find  him  in  his  best  physical 
condition.  When  you  kill  one  in  the  spring  you’ll  find  him 
very  poor.  Then,  again,  colleges  and  schools,  accompanied 
by  the  head  of  the  faculty,  come  up  here  to  see  what  can't 
be  found  anywhere  else  in  America,  a  collection  of  every 
animal  belonging  to  this  country.” 

“Well,  I  don't  care  about  such  things  as  that.” 

“Yes,  but  you  forget  there  are  millions  of  people  who 
do,  and  when  they  come  up  here  they  learn  something  and 
leave  a  little  money  behind  them.  You  can  go  up  to  the 
museum  and  see  all  the  animals  belonging  to  this  continent, 
and  I  dare  say  you’ve  never  seen  the  tenth  part  of  them. 
It  is  a  great  educational  institution.  Some  day  we  intend 
to  have  one  of  the  best  colleges  on  the  continent  located 
here.  Then  you’ll  witness  the  greatest  boat  races  for  the 
development  of  skill  and,  muscle  to  be  seen  anywhere  on  the 
continent.” 

“But  it  costs  a  lot  of  money,  doesn’t  it,  to  keep  those  ani¬ 
mals  ?”  e 

“Yes,  but  the  public  pays  for  it.” 

“Why,  I  understand  that  admission  is  free.” 

“Three  days  in  the  week  a  small  admission  price  is 
charged.  But  there  again  you’ve  come  down  to  the  paltry 
dollar.  We  have  arranged  it  so  that  it  pays  its  own  way. 
It  cost  us  something  to  start  it.  That  was  a  contribution 
of  ours  that  will  last  after  every  member  of  the  New  Era 
Company  has  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil.  The  music  of 
these  great  mills  will  sing  our  praises  centuries1  after  we 
are  dead.” 

“Yes,  but  can  a  man  hear  it  and  enjoy  it  after  his  bones 
have  crumbled  to  ashes?” 

“That  I  don’t  know,  but  I’m  taking  the  chances  on  it. 
At  any  rate,  the  anticipation  is  a  pleasant  one  to  us.  Here 
you  are  toiling  for  the  almighty  dollar  while  you  live  and 
doing  nothing  for  the  happiness  of  those  who  come  after 
you.  There  are  differences  in  the  mental  constitutions  of 
every  man.  After  we  have  been  dead  hundreds  of  years  the 
prohibition  clause  will  hold  good  on  the  deed  to  every  lot 
that  we  sell,  for  the  violation  of  it  works- the  forfeiture  of 
the  property.  No  political  party  who  can  come  into  power 
can  change  it.” 

“Yes,  but  I’ve  seen  drunken  men  since  I  came  up  here.” 

“Yes,  but  the  liquor  was  brought  in  from  some  other 
county.  You  can’t  buy  a  pint  of  it  in  this  town  except 
surreptitiously.  There  is  a  law  against  murder,  burglary 
and  all  such  crimes,  and  yet  they  go  on.  The  man  who 
sells  liquors  in  this  place  forfeits  the  property  when  it  is 
found  out.  I  dare  say  that  there  is  less  of  it  sold  in  New 
Era  than  any  other  town  of  its  size  in  America.  We  pride 
ourselves  on  that  more  than  on  anything  that  we  have  ac¬ 
complished  since  we  bought  the  great  swamp  that  lay 
around  where  the  lake  now  stands.  Every  city  in  the 
world  has  this  evil,  but  I  think  New  Era  has  less  of  it  than 
any  in  America.  Bad  men  come  here,  of  course.  A  manu¬ 
facturer  of  silks  came  up  and  built  a  silk  factory  and 
brought  up  several  hundred  workers  from  Paterson.  You 
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know  that  place  is  the  hotbed  of  anarchy  in  America.  They 
began  holding  meetings  and  preaching  anarchist  doctrines 
publicly.  We  soon  broke  that  up.  Several  excursions  of 
anarchists  came  to  the  place,  but  we  brought  out  our  mili¬ 
tary  company  and  compelled  them  to  return.  The  first  red 
ilag  they  raised  we  seized  and  burned  in  the  street  before 
their  very  eyes.  They  held  meetings  and  protested  about 
the  tyranny  of  the  authorities  at  New  Era.” 

“llow  did  you  manage  it?  Did  you  actually  suppress 
free  speech?” 

“Yes,  if  you  call  that  suppressing  free  speech.  If  I  hear 
a  man  stand  up  and  declare  himself  an  enemy  of  this  gov¬ 
ernment  we  send  him  out  at  once.  We  consider  it  treason 
for  a  man  to  pronounce  himself  an  enemy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  that  supports  him.  The  owner  of  the  silk  mill  was 
told  that  his  men  must  stop  such  talk  or  he  would  not  e 
allowed  to  do  business  here,  and  it  was  stopped.  There  may 
be  some  anarchists  among  them,  but  they  don't  let  it  be 
known  publicly.  They  may  parade  the  streets  of  Paterson 
and  proclaim  themselves  opposed  to  the  government,  but 
it  will  not  be  allowed  here.  Now  a  train  can  not  be  char¬ 
tered  for  an  anarchist  excursion  to  this  place,  for  they  know 
they  will  not  be  allowed  to  land  here.  Sometimes  excur¬ 
sions  have  come  up  from  the  great  cities  below  containing 
carloads  of  toughs,  who  bring  whisky  \£ith  them,  get  drunk 
and  carouse  and  terrify  the  women  and  children.  We  have 
managed  to  put  a  stop  to  that,  for  we  have  doubled  the 
police  force  and  we  lock  people  up  and  fine  them  heavily 
when  they  begin  to  behave  disorderly.  We  have  made  it 
one  of  the  safest  places  in  America  for  women  and  children 
to  come  to  rest  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  resort.” 

“Well,  I  approve  of  all  that  sort  of  thing,”  said  the  man. 

“We  are  glad  to  have  the  approval  of  everyone,  but  the 
rules  here  will  be  enforced  whether  other  people  approve 
them  or  not.  We  are  still  troubled  with  toughs  who  come 
up  armed  with  fishing  tackle  and  a  jug  of  whisky  to  enjoy 
a  day’s  fishing.  We  have  guards  patroling  the  lake  all  the 
time,  and  no  outsider  can  fish  in  it  without  first  applying 
to  the  office  of  the  company  for  a  written  permission.  We 
have  stocked  the  lake  heavily,  but  it  is  not  for  the  general 
public.  Only  the  citizens  of  the  place  can  do  the  fishing, 
while  outsiders  must  ask  for  a  permit.  If  an  outsider  who 
is  sober  and  seems  to  be  all  right  applies  for  a  permit  he 
generally  gets  it.  We  consider  that  one  of  the  perquisites 
of  the  owners  of  the  homes  on  the  lake  front.  We  can  sit 
on  our  front  porch  in  summer  and  see  thousands  of  fish 
splashing  in  the  water  and  leaping  out  of  it.” 

Fred  then  took  the  gentleman  in  a  boat  and  in  an  hour’s 
time  caught  a  quantity  of  fine  fish. 

Before  he  left  New  Era,  although  it  was  not  the  season 
when  lots  are  generally  sold,  he  bought  a  lot  above  the 
Markham  House  and  contracted  for  the  building  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  cottage  home  for  his  family. 

Some  time  after  that  Terry  said  to  Fred  that  those  money 
lenders  on  the  hill  beyond  the  dam  were  practicing  a  little 
game  of  extortion. 

“How  so?  What  is  the  game?”  Fred  inquired. 


“Well,  a  man  came  to  me  last  night  and  told  me  that  a 
number  of  his  friends,  who  were  in  financial  strait-:,  had 
gone  there  and  raised  a  little  money  on  collaterals.  Say, 
for  instance,  a  man  borrowed  five  dollars.  He  got  only  one- 
third  of  the  value  of  the  collateral,  which  is  usual  with  all 
pawn  brokers  in  the  city.  When  they  went  to  return  the 
money  they  found  that  they  had  been  charged  from  fifty 
cents  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  wrapping  up  and  taking 
care  of  the  things.  Now  they  charge  thirty  per  cent  per 
annum,  or  two  and  a  half  per  cent  per  month.  Thus  you 
see  they  are  about  doubling  their  profits.” 

“Terry,  that  is  a  rank  swindle.” 

“Yes,  so  I  think.” 

“Well,  let’s  go  over  there  and  see  those  fellows.” 

“I've  already  been  there,  Fred,  but  not  on  that  business. 
I  merely  wanted  to  see  how  they  are  doing  business.  I  tell 
you,  it  is  a  regular  beehive.  The  majority  of  workingmen 
and  their  wives  are  improvident.  There  is  a  whole  gang 
of  them,  perhaps  a  dozen  or  fifteen  in  all,  and  they*  are 
lending  money  in  small  quantities  to  the  tune  of  several 
thousand  dollars  a  week,  and  the  people  are  having  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  this  extortion,  which  is  not  in  the  contract  at  all.  I 
told  the  men  who  complained  to  me  that  the  money  lenders 
had  no  right  to  charge  for  anything  at  all  except  what  the 
ticket  called  for.  But  when  a  man  goes  in  to  redeem  his 
collateral  he  finds  a  charge  for  taking  care  of  the  collateral. 
The  sum  seems  too  small  for  the  ticket  holder  to  go  to  law 
about  it,  and  when  he  complains  the  fellows  merely  shrug 
their  shoulders  and  say  if  they  don’t  like  it  they  needn’t 
come  back  any  more.” 

“Say,  Terry,  let’s  test  this  matter  and  show  them  they 
can’t  play  that  sort  of  a  game  here.” 

“All  right;  but  how  shall  we  do  it?” 

“Get  about  a  dozen  men  to  borrow  about  five  dollars 
each,  and  when  they  go  to  redeem  the  ticket  let  them  just 
offer  exactly  what  it  calls  for.  If  the  lenders  demand  more 
let  them  refuse  to  pay  it,  and  if  their  collaterals  are  not 
surrendered  tell  them  to  come  to  us  and  we  will  compel 
them  to  do  so,  or  arrest  them  and  take  them  to  the  court 
and  have  the  justice  slap  the  law  to  them.  When  a  few  of 
them  are  locked  up  or  fined  or  indicted  for  extortion  it  will 
break  up  the  business.” 

“All  right,”  and  Terry  at  once  hunted  up  the  man  who 
had  complained  to  him,  instructed  him  to  get  a  dozen  men, 
deposit  collateral  and  borrow  whatever  amount  they  needed. 
At  the  end  of  the  month,  when  they  returned  the  money, 
if  extra  charges  were  made,  he  directed  them  to  come  to 
him. 

The  man  went  to  a  number  of  his  friends  and  soon  got  a 
dozen  of  them  to  go  into  the  scheme  with  him. 

A  month  passed,  when  every  one  came  to  Terrv,  saying 
that  they  had  offered  to  pay  wluft  their  ticket  called  for. 
but  the  money  lenders  had  demanded  a  dollar  and  a  half 
extra,  which  they  had  refused  to  pay. 

The  men,  of  course,  could  not  leave  the  mills  during  the 
day,  but  Terry  went  with  them  in  the  evening  and  called 
for  the  head  of  the  firm. 
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He  was  a  burlv  fellow,  who  looked  at  Terry  and  asked: 
"Well?”  *  1 

“1  understand,  sir,1’  said  Terry,  “that  these  men  bor¬ 
rowed  money  from  you  on  collateral  ?” 

“Yes,  so  they  did.” 

“And  when  they  offered  to  pay  the  money  the  tickets 
called  for  they  say  you  had  other  charges  not  mentioned 

on  the  ticket.” 

“Nothing  but  the  usual  charges  of  pawnbrokers,  sir.  We 
make  the  usual  charges  for  caring  for  the  articles.” 

“Excuse  me,  please,”  said  Terry.  “You  have  no  right  to 
make  such  charges.  When  men  lend  money  on  collateral 
the  law  requires  them  to  take  care  of  the  collateral  when 
given  into  their  possession  without  expense  to  the  owner.” 

“I  guess  I  know  the  law,”  said  the  money  lender,  rather 
haughtily. 

“Well,  you  ought  to,  at  least,”  said  Terry;  “but  if  you 
charge  more  than  the  tickets  call  for,  you  do  so  illegally.” 

“Well,  Fm  responsible  for  any  illegal  act  of  mine.” 

“Glad  to  hear  that,  sir,”  and  he  turned  to  the  men  and 
said : 

“Go  to  the  justice  court  and  make  your  charges,  and 
understand  that  you  have  the  New  Era  Company  behind 
you.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  TERRIBLE  GRIP  OF  POVERTY. 

The  millmen  bowed  to  Terry  and  at  once  left  the  office  of 
the  money  lender. 

Terry  started  to  follow  them  when  the  money  lender 
stepped  forward  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and 
said: 

“Look  here,  Mr.  Olcott,  what  do  you  mean  by  interfering 
with  cur  business  here?” 

“Why,  I  mean  to  see  that  these  poor  people  are  treated 
fairly.  You  know  yourself  that  the  law  gives  you  no  right 
to  charge  anything  for  taking  care  of  the  collateral ;  such  a 
charge  is  an  injustice.  IPs  the  rule  of  the  New  Era  Com¬ 
pany  to  protect  every  millman  at  work  in  this  place.  They 
came  to  me  with  their  complaints  and  I’ll  pay  their  lawyers’ 
fees  to  see  that  the  law  is  complied  with.  Thirty  per  cent 
is  profit  enough,  the  Lord  knows.  Only  the  poor  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  it.  The  rich  are  not.” 

On  hearing  that,  the  man  stepped  to  the  door  and  called 
out  to  the  men  who  were  waiting  outside: 

“Come  back  here.  Go  to  the  clerk  and  he  will  take  the 
money  your  tickets  call  for.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Terry,  and  as  each  man  got  his 
money  the  big  fellow  said  to  them : 

“Don’t  come  back  here  any  more;  you  won't  be  accom¬ 
modated.” 

“See  here,  sir,”  said  Terry,  very  promptly,  “that  means 
that  if  you  can’t  gouge  men  you  won’t  do  business  with 


them.  Now,  that  is  a  dangerous  game  for  you  to  play 
here.  The  New  Era  Company  can  lend  money  on  collateral 
at  six  per  cent  instead  of  thirty,  and  if  you  don’t  treat 
those  people  fairly  the  company,  will  go  into  the  business 
itself.  No  swindling  game  can  go  on  under  our  eyes.” 

“Look  here,  do  you  mean  to  call  me  a  swindler?” 

“Well,  I  haven’t  done  so  yet,  but  that  sort  of  business  is 
a  swindle.” 

The  fellow  very  promptly  called  Terry  a  liar,  and  the 
next  instant  he  measured  his  length  on  the  floor  of  his 
office. 

About  a  dozen  parties  rushed  from  their  offices,  but  the 
brawny  millmen  did  the  same.  There  wasn’t  one  among  the 
millmen  who  couldn't  thrash  two  of  the  other  fellows,  and 
they  knew  Terry  could  thrash  any  half  dozen  of  them,  so 
they  said : 

“Stand  back,  there,  or  we  will  smash  every  one  of  you.” 

The  clerks  recoiled  and  the  big  fellow  scrambled  to  his 
feet  and  said: 

“I’ll  have  the  law  on  you,  sir.” 

“All  right,  sir,”  said  Terry.  “Pitch  in  and  take  it  out  of 
my  hide  right  now,  and  I’ll  promise  not  to  take  any  law  to 
,you,”  birt  the  terrific  blow  Terry  had  given  .him  had 
knocked  all  the  fight  out  of  him. 

The  fellow  ordered  him  out  of  the  office. 

“All  right,”  said  Terry,  “I’ll  go,  but  not  until  you  have 
apologized  for  calling  me  a  liar,  and  if  you  don’t.  I’ll  take 
it  out  of  your  hide.” 

He  started  to  go  into  an  inner  office,  but  Terry  stepped 
before  him,  saying: 

“  Let’s  have  your  apology  -  now,  or  you’ll  make  a  very 
great  mistake.” 

“Get  out  of  my  office,”  said  he.  “I'll  see  you  hanged 
first.” 

“All  right.  We  will  see  about  that,”  and  Terry  went 
at  him  with  both  fists,  and  in  a  few  seconds  he  was  again 
lying  on  the  floor  panting  for  breath. 

Again  the  clerks  wanted  to  interfere,  but  the  millmen 
warned  them  off. 

The  man  very  humbly  apologized. 

“That’s  right,”  said  Terry,  “but  I  don’t  appreciate  it 
because  I  had  to  thrash  it  out  of  you.  But,  listen  to  what 
I  have  to  say.  If  any  more  swindling  games  are  playTed  on 
the  poor  people  of  this  place  the  New  Era  Company  wilj 
run  you  out,”  and  with  that  he  turned  and  walked  out  with 
the  millmen,  who  wanted  to  seize  him  and  bear  him  away 
on  their  shoulders. 

“Men,”  said  one  of  them  to  his  companions,  “Mr.  Olcott 
and  Mr.  Fearnot  and  Mr.  Duncan  and  Mr.  Jencks  have 
been  our  friends  at  all  times.” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “and  we  will  remain  your  friends  as 
long  as  you  people  do  right.  You  had  better  take  my  ad¬ 
vice,  though,  and  not  borrow  any  more  from  those  fellows. 
The  man  told  the  truth  when  he  said  it  was  the  habit  of 
pawnbrokers  to  gouge  people  that  way,  but  it  is  contrary  to 
law.” 

“Boss,  sometimes  we  are  obliged  to  borrow  a  little  money’. 
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Our  wages  are  not  large,  you  know,  and  sometimes  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  sick  and  we  have  no  money  laid  up.” 

“Yes,  I  know  that.  But  you  know,  and  so  do  1,  that  a 
great  many  of  you  spend  money  recklessly.  There  are  a 
great  many  of  you  who  owe  your  butcher  and  grocer,  and 
yet  you  buy  soft  drinks  and  cigars  instead  of  giving  your 
money  to  your  wives.  Still,  that  does  not  justify  those 
fellows  in  charging  you  more  than  the  law  allows.” 

The  next  morning  the  money  lender  had  a  pair  ol  very 
black  eyes. 

He  sent  for  a  lawyer  and  wanted  to  have  him  bring  a 
charge  against  Olcott  for  malicious  assault. 

“Look  here,”  said  the  lawyer,  “I  know  the  members  of 
the  New  Era  Company.  Everybody  in  the  community  know 
them  to  be  just  men.  People  who  are  treated  unjustly  go 
to  them  for  assistance,  and  they  always  get  it.  Now,  you 
called  him  a  liar,  and  the  law  says  that  it  is  equivalent  to  a 
blow,  and  the  best  lawyer  in  the  world  couldn't  get  a  verdict 
for  you.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  begin  that  sort  of  game 
with  him  he  will  have  you  arrested  for  swindling.  YTou  are 
not  justified  in  folding  a  man’s  property  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

"Why,  I  gave  them  their  property.” 

“Yes,  but  you  refused  it  when  they  came  with  the  ticket, 
and  would  not  give  it  up  until  Olcott  demanded  it.  Now, 
don’t  you  make  the  mistake  of  beginning  a  fight  against  any 
member  of  the  New  Era  Company.  Their  influence  is  great. 
What  would  you  say  when  faced  bv  those  men  who  called 
for  their  property  after  offering  the  money  that  the  tickets 
called  for?  It  is  different  from  what  it  is  in  New'  York. 
There,  no  one  protects  poor  people,  but  here  they  have  the 
New  Era  Company  when  they  need  protection.” 

So  the  fellow-  stopped  right  there  and  the  lawyer  asked 
five  dollars  for  the  advice  he  had  given  him. 

Some  time  after  that  Terry  heard  from  one  of  the  mill- 
men  that  the  money  lender  had  tried  to  hire  several  work¬ 
men  to  attack  him  on  a  dark  night.  They  refused,  saying 
that  such  things  had  been  attempted  before-,  and  the  assail¬ 
ants  always  got  the  worst  of  it. 

Terry  didn't  take  any  stock  in  the  story,  but  he  thanked 
the  man  for  telling  him,  and  advised  him  to  keep  away 
from  the  money  lenders. 

He  told  him  that  if  he  would  read  Solomon’s  proverbs  he 
would  find  a  passage  which  said  that  the  borrower  was  the 
servant  of  the  lender. 

“Take  my  advice  and  don't  spend  vour  wages  for  lux¬ 
uries.  Put  a  part  of  them  in  the  bank,  and  by  and  by 
you’ll  have  something  laid  up  for  a  rainy  day.  The  idea  of 
a  poor  man  paying  thirty  per  cent  per  annum  for  a  little 
money,  and  that,  too,  when  the  lender  runs  no  risk  what¬ 
ever.  He  never  lends  over  one-third  of  the  value  of  anv 
property  taken  into  his  hands.” 

The  millmen  told  the  story  among  their  companions, 
and  soon  it  was  known  all  over  the  hill. 

When  others  wrent  to  pay  borrowed  money  and  an  attempt 1 
was  made  to  work  in  an  extra  charge,  they  threatened  them 


with  Terry  Olcott  until  his  name  became  a  holy  horror  to 
the  lenders. 

This  cut  off  a  great  deal  of  their  revenue,  and  of  course 
they  entertained  a  very  bitter  feeling  against  the  New  Era 
Company,  hut  they  had  already  learned  that  it  was  a  power¬ 
ful  corporation. 

Every  man  that  spoke  to  them  about  the-’  r*Hter  .told 
them  that  the  New  Era  Company  was  made  uf  of  jt  4pimd 

There  were  a  lot  of  men  w-orkiDg  on  the  new ’'electric 
plant  who  came  from  other  places.  ’ * 

They  had  to  send  money  to  their  families,  and  oftenHhey 
had  to  borrow  from  the  money  lender.  He  alwavs  informed 
them  that  he  would  have  to  charge  them  something  for 
taking /care  of  their  collaterals,  so  he  claimed  that  it  was 
understood  that  they  wrere  to  pay  it.  Many  of  them  did 
pay  it,  but  the  fellow  dared  not  print  any  such  an  under¬ 
standing  in  the  tickets,  because  he  could  be  prosecuted  for 
such  an  illegal  proceeding. 

By  and  by  it  reached  Terry's  ears  that  he  w*as  having 
this  verbal  understanding  with  his  customers,  and  again 
Terry  called  on  him. 

He  flatly  denied  that  he  was  doing  anything  of  the  kind. 

“All  right,”  said  Terry,  “but  I’ve  been  told  personally 
by  a  number  of  men  that  you  have  been  doing  that  thing. 
Now.,  if  I  hear  it  again  I’ll  instruct  mv  law-ver  to  summon 
those  fellows  to  appear  before  a  justice  and  make  a  ease  of 
swindling.” 

“Well,  I've  consulted  mv  lawyer,  and  he  sa.vs  vou  can't 
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make  such  a  ease  against  me.” 

“  Yes,  I  can.  I  can  make  a  case  of  usury  against  you. 
Even  if  the  man  agrees  to  it,  it  is  usury,  because  it  is  more 
than  the  law  allows.  I  heard  Mr.  Fearnot  tell  you  before 
you  bought  this  lot  that  the  New  Era  Company  would  pro¬ 
tect  the  people  from  injustice.  I  insist  that  thirty  per  cent 
per  annum  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  avarice  of  any  man. 
and  the  pawn  broker  is  the  only  one  in  this  country  that  is 
allowed  to  charge  such  a  rate  of  interest.  Now.  if  you  don't 
stop  it  the  New  Era  Company  will  start  a  bank,  where  the 
poor  people  can  get  money  at  the  legal  interest  of  only  six 
per  cent,”  and  with  that  he  left  the  place. 

Again  the  man  consulted  his  lawyer  and  learned  that 
Terry  had  told  him  the  truth. 

He  then  consulted  the  lawyer  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
would  he  legal  for  him  to  lend  money  on  household  effects, 
the  property  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  borrower. 

“Yes,  you  can  do  that  under  your  present  license.  You 
can  also  sell  household  things  of  all  kinds  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan.  There  you  will  be  safer,  for  each  purchaser 
will  sign  an  agreement  to  pay  so  much  a:  month  or  a  week, 
and  as  they  must  agree  on  a  price,  the  law  can't  touch  you. 

^  on  ran  charge  a  man  five  dollars  for  a  ono-dollar  chair, 
and  the  title  will  remain  in  you  until  the  last  penny  is 
paid.” 

The  pawnbroker  knew  that  as  well  as  the  lawyer  did.  >o 
lie  at  once  bought  a  supply  of  all  kinds  of  household  furni¬ 
ture. 
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l' here  were  merchants  in  New  Era  who  were  selling 
turn  it  ure  on  the  same  plan,  but  they  were  very  reasonable 
in  their  charges. 

When  they  learned  that  the  money  lenders  were  selling 
furniture  that  way,  too,  with  their  house  located  right  in 
the  midst  of  the  millmen's  settlement,  they  were  very  much 
worried*  and  went  to  Fred  and  Terry  to  complain  about  it. 

‘‘GentL  mdh,”  said  Fred,  “1  don't  see  how  the  company 
can  do  am  thing  to  prevent  it.  The  purchasers  agree  to  the 
price  tn%  are  to  pay  for  every  article  they  buy.  The 
charges  may  be  ever  so  outrageous,  still  it  is  a  contract 
between  individuals,  and  the  law  can't  interfere.  My  ad¬ 
vice  is  for  you  to  advertise  to  sell  certain  things  at  fixed 
prices  and  also  distribute  circulars  in  every  household  on 
the  hill,  giving  your  prices  and  telling  the  people  to  come 
to  you  for  liberal  prices  and  fair  dealings.” 

About  half  a  dozen  dealers  did  as  he  advised,  and  great 
competition  sprung  up  between  them  and  the  money  lend¬ 
ers  on  the  hill. 

The  city  dealers  drew  off  a  great  many  customers  from 
the  money  lenders. 

The  money  lenders  sent  canvassers  among  the  people, 
telling  them  that  those  fellows  were  making  big  brags,  but 
they  couldn't  go  to  them  and  borrow  a  dollar  from  them. 

“We  are  here  to  help  you  out,  and  if  you  get  into  trouble 
we  will  lend  you  money,  besides  our  furniture  is  better 
made  than  theirs.” 

By  that  means  they  managed  to  do  a  big  business. 

Many  women  on  the  hill  bought  pieces  of  furniture  from 
them,  paying  down  a  dollar  or  two  of  the  first  installment 
and  soon  many  of  them  were  in  debt,  and  being  in  their 
debt  they  were  afraid  to  buy  elsewhere  for  fear  the  money 
lenders  would  seize  their  goods. 

By  and  by  some  of  the  customers  began  borrowing  money 
on  their  household  goods,  the  latter  to  remain  in  their  pos¬ 
session  until  the  debt  was  paid,  hence  some  of  them  had  a 
very  slim  chance  of  paying  out. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  millmen's  wives  who  were 
trying  to  outvie  each  other  in  making  a  display  of  their 
household  furniture. 

Many  of  them  with  marriageable  daughters  wanted  to 
have  carpets  and  parlor  furniture,  so  that  while  their  hus¬ 
bands  were  making  pretty  good  wages  the  bulk  of  it  went  to 
the  money  lenders,  and  they  had  to  work  very  hard  and 
regularly,  and  had  very  little  money  for  their  own  spending. 

Thus  matters  went  on  from  bad  to  worse  with  a  good 
many  of  them. 

One  dav  a  millman  was  taken  sick,  and  as  he  had  a  wife 
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and  five  children,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  their  little  sav¬ 
ing  were  exhausted  for  medicines  and  doctors'  and  grocers’ 

bills. 

The  wife  was  in  despair. 

She  knew,  under  her  contract  with  the  money  lender, 
t:,at  he  could  seize  her  household  effects,  and  even  the  bed 
from  under  her  sick  husband. 

She  was  wringing  her  hands  and  crying  over  it  one  day 
v. hen  a  neighbor  told  her  to  swallow  her  pride  and  go  to' 


Mr.  Fearnot  and  tell  him  her  situation  and  ask  for  assist¬ 
ance. 

She  did  so. 

She  told  him  that  she  was  afraid  at  the  end  of  the  next 
week  that  the  money  lender  would  take  out  everything  in 
her  house  if  he  didn’t  assist  her. 

“All  right,  madam.  1  know  just  how  it  is.  Your  hus¬ 
band’s  wages  have  stopped  because  of  his  illness,  and  you’ve 
been  so  imprudent  as  to  borrow  money  on  your  household 
effects.  It  is  better  to  starve  to  death  in  a  well  furnished 
house  than  to  lie  down  on  the  bare  floor  and  meet  the  same 
fate.  Now,  I’ll  lend  you  the  money  to  pay  the  installments 
on  your  furniture  and  to  pay  the  druggists’  and  doctors' 
bills,  and  when  your  husband  gets  well  he  can  return  the 
money  without  interest  on  one  condition,  and  that  is  that 
you  never  borrow  money  again  on  your  household  goods.” 

She  made  the  promise  very  readily,  and  he  gave  her  the 
money. 

She  "went  away  a  very  happy  woman. 

He  then  went  to  the  grocer  and  the  butcher  and  told 
them  he  would  stand  for  her  bills  until  her  husband  was 
able  to  go  to  work  again. 

They  said  that  wras  satisfactory,  and  they  wished  he 
would  stand  for  other  families  who  were  deeply  in  their 
debt. 

“Well,  I  wish  I  could  afford  to  do  so.  But  I  can't  support 
the  whole  crowd  up  there  on  the  hill.” 

Other  families,  hearing  of  Fred's  generosity,  came  to  him 
with  similar  tales,  and  he  found  that  all  of  them  were  in 
the  clutches  of  the  money  lenders. 

They  told  him  that  they  hadn't  come  to  him  for  assist¬ 
ance  until  they  found  themselves  compelled  to  pay  so  much 
of  their  husband’s  wages  to  the  money  lenders. 

“Well,  you  understood  that  beforehand,  didn’t  you?” 

“Yes,”  said  several,  “but  we  didn't  realize  that  we  would 
come  to  such  a  turn  as  this.” 

“Well,  those  turns  come  to  every  borrower.  It  is  better 
to  sell  }rour  furniture  outright  than  to  borrow  money  at 
usurious  interest.” 

He  helped  several  of  them  out. 

It  went  on  thus  for  many  weeks. 

The  sick  millman  was  laid  up  for  a  month,  and  but  for 
Fred’s  assistance  the  wife  and  children  would  have  starved. 

One  of  the  little  children  sickened  and  died,  and  Fred 
and  Terry  paid  the  expenses  of  a  decent  funeral. 


CHAPTER  IY. 
fred’s  bold  steps. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred  one  day,  “I  think  we  made  a  mistake 
in  allowing  those  money  lenders  to  establish  headquarters 
here,  for  it  has  been  productive  of  more  trouble  than  good 
ever  since  they  began  business.” 

“No  doubt  about  that,”  replied  Terry,  “but  1  don't  see 
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liow  we  could  have  prevented  them  from  doing  so,  since  it 
is  a  legitimate  business  under  the  laws  of  the  state.” 

“Yes,  that’s  true.  But  1  had  no  idea  that  the  business 
would  be  such  a  temptation  to  the  poor  families  on  the 
hill.  They  are  making  a  lot  of  money  out  of  those  poor 
people,  charging  them  such  exorbitant  rates.  I  dare  say 
there  are  a  hundred  families  over  there  now  who  are  trem¬ 
bling  for  fear  of  losing  their  goods  that  they  owe  for. 
Heretofore  they  have  been  buying  from  some  of  the  dealers 
on  this  side  of  the  bridge,  and  when  they  were  short  in  their 
payments  they  were  not  crowded.  But  as  it  is,  the  money 
lenders  can  send  men  in  and  seize  the  goods,  and  they  don't 
hesitate  to  do  so  when  the  money  is  not  forthcoming.” 

“Yres,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  they  will  take  the  goods, 
when  perhaps  they  have  been  paid  every  penny  they  are 
worth.  You  and  I  once  had  some  trouble  over  in  Brooklyn 
trying  to  save  the  effects  of  a  poor  widow  who  lived  up¬ 
stairs  over  the  home  of  Gussie  Silvers.” 

“Yes,  1  remember  it  well.  It  was  a  pretty  hard  fight,  but 
I’ve  often  congratulated  myself  on  the  way  we  beat  those 
fellows.  But  I  haven't  heard  of  any  of  these  fellows  going 
to  such  extreme  lengths  as  that  yet.” 

“Neither  have  I,  Fred,  but  it  is  coming  as  sure  as  the 
sun  rises  to-morrow.  There  are  a  number  of  millmen’s 
wives  who  have  bought  more  than  they  can  pay  for  just  be¬ 
cause  the  terms  were  easy.  The  interest  accumulates  rap¬ 
idly.  The  men  are  not  so  much  to  blame  as  their  wives. 
They  go  home  and  give  them  their  wages,  reserving  a  little 
for  themselves,  and  there  has  sprung  up  a  competition 
among  some  of  the  wives  to  get  up  a  nicely  furnished  par¬ 
lor  or  a  pretty  carpet  on  the  floor.  It  is  simply  human  na¬ 
ture.  They  have  been  tempted  without  thinking  of  the 
future.  Those  fellows,  in  my  judgment,  are  old  pawn¬ 
brokers.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  find  out  who  the  responsible 
head  of  the  firm  is.  There  seems  to  be  nearly  a  dozen,  and 
they  are  organized  under  the  name  of  a  company.” 

“Well,  they'll  have  to  show  their  hands  if  they  begin  any 
of  their  oppressive  work  here.” 

“Yes,  and  we  ought  to  haveamade  them  show  their  hands 
before  this,  but  the  pawnbrokers’  law  gives  them  a  wide 
range.” 

“Say,  Terry,  go  over  and  see  our  lawyer  about  it,  and 
ask  him  what  special  privileges  pawnbrokers  have  under  the 
law.  I’m  under  the  impression,  though,  that  those  who 
lend  money  on  collaterals  have  possession  of  the  goods,  and 
you  know  possession  is  ‘nine  points  in  law.'  ” 

“Very  true,  but  they  are  doing  a  large  business  now 
lending  on  goods  that  the  borrower  retains  in  his  posses¬ 
sion.  In  fact,  it  is  simply  the  old  installment  plan.  They 
sign  an  agreement  that  the  lender  shall  have  the  ownership 
of  the  property  until  the  last  penny  is  paid,  and  they  can 
come  into  the  house  and  take  it  out  without  the  consent  of 
the  borrower.” 

“Well,  there  is  one  thing  that  we  must  look  to,  Terry, 
and  that  is  that  when  a  borrower  has  paid  more  than  half 
the  money  the  lender  must  not  be  permitted  to  take  posses- 
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sion  of  the  property  if  it  is  worth  more  than  he  loaned 
on  it.” 

“ How  are  we  going  to  prevent  him  from  doing  so,  Fred? 
He  will  claim  that  he  can  hold  it  under  the  contract  until 
it  is  paid  for.” 

“Well,  we  must  devise  some  way  to  put  a  stop  to  it.” 

“You  can't  do  it.  That’s  safe  under  the  pawnbrokers’ 

“But  under  the  instalment  plan,  though,”  said  Terry, 
“it’s  the  purchaser  who  pays  the  money.” 

“Well,  that  is  really  what  I  was  speaking  of.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  a  purchaser  has  paid  the  real  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  but  still  owes  a  few  more  payments,  it  shouldn’t  be 
taken  away  from  him,  leaving  him  without  any  show  what¬ 
ever.” 

“Well,  we  must  investigate  that,”  and  under  Fred’s  ad¬ 
vice,  Terry  went  up  to  consult  with  the  lawyer  about  it. 

The  lawyer  told  him  that  the  law  was  on  the  side  of  the 
money  lenders. 

Said  he: 

“The  law  is  very  rigid  about  the  sacredness  of  contracts. 
If  one  voluntarily  makes  a  contract  it  is  a  mighty  hard 
matter  to  break  it.  The  law  will  sustain  the  contract  every 
time,  unless  fraud  can  be  shown.” 

That  winter  there  was  a  good  deal  of  suffering  among  the 
poor  on  the  hills,  notwithstanding  business  was  brisk  in  the 
mills  and  the  men  had  steady  employment,  but  not  every 
housewife  was  a  good  manager,  and  the  winter  was  a  hard 
one. 

One  day  word  came  to  Fred  and  Terry  that  the  money 
lenders  had  sent  their  *men  into  a  house  of  a  mi  liman  whose 
wife  had  borrowed  money  on  her  furniture  and  had  fallen 
short  in  her  payments  and  were  taking  everything  out. 

Terry  went  over  to  investigate  it. 

The  money  lenders  had  loaned  her  twenty  dollars  on 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars’  worth  of  furniture. 

She  had  paid  all  but  seven  dollars. 

Terry  went  to  the  house  and  found  the  poor  woman  in 
tears. 

She  showed  from  her  receipts  that  she  was  only  seven 
dollars  behind. 

Terry  boldly  walked  over  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
money  lenders  to  inquire  about  it,  but  only  one  of  the 
clerks  would  have  anything  to  say  to  him. 

All  he  would  sav  was  that  the  money  had  been  loaned, 
and  that  seven  dollars  was  yet  due. 

“Well,  but  you  are  taking  out,”  said  Terry,  “a  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars’  worth  of  stuff  to  secure  that  seven  dol¬ 
lars.” 

“Mr.  Olcott,”  said  the  clerk,  “I  have  no  option  in  the 
matter  at  all.  The  men  have  been  ordered  to  bring  in.  the 
money  or  the  goods.  If  the  money  is  paid  the  goods  will  be 
returned.” 

“Yes,  but  suppose  that  it  isn't  paid.” 

“Then  we  take  the  goods.” 

“Now,  look  here,”  said  Terry. 

The  clerk  instantly  interrupted  him,  saying: 
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"  Mr;  Olcott,  yow  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  You  are 
noi  concerned  in  the  business  at  all.  This  company  is  tak¬ 
ing  just  what  it  is  entitled  to  under  the  contract,  and  I 
won't  discuss  the  matter  with  you.  I  am  simply  obeying 
the  order  of  my  employer." 

“Yes,  but  you  are  taking  out  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars’ 
worth  of  furniture  on  a  loan  of  twenty  dollars,  thirteen  dol¬ 
lars  of  which  has  been  paid  back  to  you.'’ 

“I  can’t  discuss  it  with  you,  sir.” 

“Well,  you  loaned  twenty  dollars.  You  have  received 
thirteen  dollars  of  it,  and  there  is  seven  dollars  still  due. 
You  have  received  about  two-thirds  of  your  borrowed 
money,  and  yet  you  are  taking  all  of  it  and  returning  noth¬ 
ing  of  what  has  been  paid  to  you.” 

Again  he  said  he  had  no  option  in  the  matter  at  all,  and 
that  Mr.  Olcott  has  no  right  to  interfere. 

Terrv  wanted  to  see  the  head  of  the  firm,  but  couldn’t 
find  him.  The  clerk  told  him  he  wasn’t  present,  so  Terry 
promptly  planked  down  the  seven  dollars  due,  took  a  re¬ 
ceipt  for  it  and  went  back  to  the  woman’s  house'  and  gave  it 
to  her,  saying : 

“Now  I’ve  paid  this  balance  for  you.  If  I  hadn't  your 
whole  family  would  have  had  to  sleep  on  the  bare  floor  to¬ 
night.  Give  me  your  word  of  honor  that  you'll  never  buy 
anything  more  in  that  way.”  The  woman  promptly  did  so. 
About  half'  of  the  furniture  had  been  taken  out,  but  the 
clerk  said  it  would  be  returned.  , 

Then  he  went  back  to  the  office  in  a  very  indignant  mood 
and  said  that  something  had  to  be  done  to  stop  that  sort  of 
thing,  or  that  firm  ought  to  be  driven  out  of  New  Era,  and 
again  he  went  up  to  consult  his  lawyer. 

The  latter  told  him  there  was  no  way  to  run  them  out. 

“They  own  the  property,”  said  he,  “and  there  is  nothing 
you  can  do  to  make  them  get  out.” 

That  night  Terry  and  Fred  consulted  over  the  matter  for 
some  time. 

They  actually  sent  for  the  lawyer  to  come  to  see  them. 

When  the  lawyer  left  them  they  were  convinced  that  the 
parties  could  not  be  legally  ousted. 

The  money  lenders  themselves  had  a  shrewd  legal  ad¬ 
viser,  who  constantly  warned  them  against  doing  anything 
outside  of  the  pale  of  the  law. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  woman  came  over  to  inform 
Terry  that  her  goods  had  not  been  returned,  as  the  clerk 
had  promised.  He  ’phoned  to  the  firm  and  asked  why  the 
goods  had  not  been  returned  according  to  promise. 

The  answer  came  back  that  orders  had  been  given  for 
them  to  be  returned,  but  that  the  men  refused  to  work  after 
the  legal  hours  of  the  day,  but  that  they  would  be  returned 
that  morning. 

“All  right,”  Terry  replied,  “if  they  are  not  returned  by 
noon  I  shall  take  legal  steps  in  the  matter.” 

The  answer  came  back  that  they  were  not  afraid  of  him 
nor  his  threats. 

Terrv  sent  a  man  over  to  the  woman’s  house,  and  found 
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that  the  goods  had  not  been  returned  at  four  o’clock  in  the 

afternoon. 


He  then  went  before  the  justice  of  the  peace  and  swore 
out  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  head  of  the  firm,  and  a 
bailiff  was  sent  over  to  serve  it. 

“Now,”  said  Terry  to  the  bailiff,  “you  get  the  head  of 
that  firm  if  you  have  to  arrest  every  man  under  the  roof.” 

The  bailiff,  accompanied  by  several  other  officers,  went 
over  and  proceeded  to  arrest  every  man  in  the  place. 

Of  course,  it  raised  a  great  howl,  and  all  sorts  of  threats 
for  suits  for  damages  for  false  arrest  were  made. 

Every  one  was  put  under  oath  before  the  justice,  and  was 
made  to  tell  who  was  the  responsible  head  of  the  firm. 
While  that  was  going  on  the  news  came  by  another  bailiff 
that  the  goods  had  been  delivered.  The  judge  then  dis¬ 
missed  the  cases,  warning  them  that  hereafter  the  goods 
must  be  promptly  returned,  or  they  would  be  arrested 
again;  that  to  go  in  and  take  the  goods  and  retain  them 
after  the  bill  had  been  paid  was  practically  robbery. 

The  company  then  ordered  a  suit  for  damages  against 
the  New  Era  Company. 

Fred  and  Terry  knew  that  the  New  Era  Company  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  that  it  was  Terry’s  work  individ¬ 
ually. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  woman  whom  Fred  had  several 
times  given  money  to  pay  the  instalments  on  her  furniture 
came  to  him  and  told  him  that  they  had  sent  their  men  to 
clean  out  her  place,  saying  that  she  owed  them  five  dollars. 
She  declared  that  she  had  been  paying  the  instalments  regu¬ 
larly  out  of  the  money  he  had  advanced  to  her  while  her 
husband  was  sick. 

“Have  you  got  your  receipts?”  he  asked. 

“No,  sir;  I  lost  them.  I  don’t  know  how  they  came  to  be 
lost,  but  I  can  swear  that  I  paid  every  instalment  as  it  be¬ 
came  due.  I’ve  searched  everywhere,  but  I  can’t  find  the 
receipts. 

“Madam,  you  see  how  carelessness  works.  You  should 
have  kept  the  receipts  in  a  safe  place.” 

“Well,  I  thought  I  did;  but  I  can’t  find  them.” 

Fred  put  on  his  hat,  telling  her  to  go  back  home,  and 
that  he  would  soon  be  there. 

She  hurried  home,  and  Fred  went  around  to  see  the  chief 
of  police  about  having  an  officer  sent  to  the  woman’s  home. 

He  was  a  half  hour  late  in  getting  there  himself. 

When  he  arrived  he  saw  a  wagon  standing  in' front  of  the 
house  and  two  men  were  moving  everything  out. 

He  went  inside  and  saw  the  mother  on  her  knees  crying, 
with  her  arms  around  two  young  children. 

“Here,  here!  What’s  this?”  Fred  exclaimed. 

“She  hasn’t  paid  back  the  money  she  borrowed,”  replied 
one  of  the  men,  “and  we  are  taking  her  furniture  under  the 
contract.” 

“I  know  that  she  has  paid  it,”  asserted  Fred,  “for  I  gave 
her  the  money  for  that  purpose,  so  you  stop  right  there.” 

The  burly  fellow  looked  Fred  in  the  face  and  sneeringly 
exclaimed : 

-v 

“Ah,  get  out!  We  know  our  business.” 

Fred  turned  and  looked  at  the  woman  and  asked : 
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“Madam,  do  you  say  you  paid  the  money  on  these  things 
and  that  you  have  lost  the  receipts?” 

“ Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir.  I  can  swear  to  it.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Fred.  “If  you  have  paid  it  not  an¬ 
other  thing  goes  out  of  this  house.” 

The  fellow  was  trying  to  move  out  a  machine,  when  Fred 
stopped  him,  took  him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  and  said: 

“Let  go  of  that  machine,  sir.” 

The  fellow  let  go  and  seized  Fearnot. 

It  was  strange  that  he  didn't  know  better. 

The  other  man  was  carrying  out  a  piece  of  furniture,  but 
he  stopped  to  help  his  friend,  and  he,  too,  seized  Fred,  and 
the  pair  of  them  attempted  to  force  him  out  of  the  house, 
with  the  result  that,  after  a  sharp  struggle,  they  themselves 
were  thrown  out,  and  that  very  violently. 

Just  then  an  officer  came  up,  when  they  both  appealed  to 
him  to  arrest  Fearnot  for  assault  and  interfering  with 
them  in  the  discharge  of  their  business. 

“What's  the  trouble?” 

It  was  the  officer  Fred  had  asked  to  be  sent  over. 

The  men  who  were  removing  the  furniture  replied : 

“We  are  moving  the  furniture  under  the  contract  that 
she  made.” 

“I  know  that  gentleman,”  said  the  officer.  “He  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  what  he  does.  You  had  better  go  and  report 
to  your  boss  and  let  him  take  legal  steps.  You  can't  take 
away  any  of  this  furniture.” 

“No,  not  while  I  am  alive,”  said  Fred,  “and  those  things 
on  the  wagon  must  go  back  into  the  house.” 

One  of  the  men  attempted  to  drive  the  wagon  off,  but 
Fred  jumped  at  the  horses’  heads  and  held  them. 

The  man  lashed  them  furiously  and  tried  to  drive  over 
him,  but  that  was  something  that  couldn't  be  done. 

Fred  forced  both  the  horses  back  on  their  haunches. 

By  that  time  a  gang  of  millmen’s  wives  came  pouring  out 
of  the  houses  and  fell  on  the  hirelings  of  the  money  lenders 
so  furiously  that  they  took  to  their  heels  and  fled,  and  Fred 
and  the  women  moved  the  things  back  into  the  house. 

The  money  lenders  sent  for  their  lawyer. 

The  lawyer  came,  accompanied  by  another  officer.  He 
was  very  much  surprised  at  seeing  Fred  there  in  person. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  THE  MONEY  LENDERS. 

“Look  here,  Fearnot,”  said  Lawyer  McIntosh,  “I  fear 
you  are  making  yourself  liable  by  such  proceedings.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “I  am  responsible.  This  wom¬ 
an's  husband  has  been  sick  for  nearly  three  months,  and, 
not  being  able  to  earn  anything,  I’ve  been  giving  her  monev 
to  pay  her  indebtedness  to  this  firm.  By  some  mishap  she 
has  lost  her  receipts.” 

“I  fear  you  have  been  imposed  on,  Mr.  Fearnot.  The 


payments  haven't  been  made,  and  the  firm  has  been  waiting 
patiently  for  them,  not  wishing  to  be  hard  on  her.” 

“Now  look  here,  McIntosh,  that  is  barely  possible.  I'll 
make  you  this  proposition.  If  you'll  go  with  me  to  the 
house  and  show  me  the  books  in  which  the  receipts  of 
moneys  paid  by  borrowers  are  kept  and  point  out  the  fact 
that  she  hasn't  paid  hers  regularly,  I'll  apologize  to  the  firm 
and  pay  the  whole  account  on  the  spot.” 

“That’s  fair,”  said  the  lawyer,  and  they  went  to  the 
house  together. 

On  the  way  Fred  remarked  that  if  the  woman  had  been 
deceiving  him  and  misapplying  the  money  he  wanted  to 
know  it. 

McIntosh  asked  the  bookkeeper  to  allow  him  and  Mr. 
Fearnot  to  see  the  woman’s  account  on  his  books,  saying: 

“Mr.  Fearnot  will  pay  what  is  due  on  it.” 

“We  don't  keep  our  books  open  for  the  inspection  of  the 
public,”  was  the  haughty  reply. 

“Neither  does  any  other  business  house,”  said  Fred,  “but 
this  case  is  unusual.” 

“Oh,  no;  not  unusual.  We  have  such  troubles  nearly 
every  day.” 

“And  vou  won't  let  me  see  them?”  Fred  asked. 

“No,  sir.  You  can't  look  into  our  books.” 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  “then  I  want  you  and  the  book¬ 
keeper  to  make  affidavit  to  that  effect,  and  then  I’ll  pay  the 
account  and  close  the  matter.” 

The  man  refused  to  make  an  affidavit,  but  said  he  would 
have  the  goods  or  the  money. 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  “I’m  ready  to  pay  the  money.” 

“Then  pay  it.” 

“No,  sir.  Not  until  you  swear  that  those  payments  are 
due;  otherwise  I'll  force  you  to  go  into  court  and  produce 
your  books.  I  don’t  intend  to  give  you  a  chance  to  ‘doctor’ 
them.  I  insist  on  seeing  them  right  now.” 

McIntosh  advised  him  to  show  the  books. 

The  man  stubbornly  refused  to  do  so. 

Fred  believed  then  that  the  woman's  storv  was  true,  and 
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that  they  had  found  out  that  her  receipts  had  been  lost. 
He  said  that  the  goods  should  not  be  taken  until  he  and 
his  cashier  swore  that  the  books  were  correct,  but  said  that 
he  would  have  his  lawyer  get  out  an  injunction  to  put  a 
stop  to  their  seizing  the  goods. 

“All  right,”  said  the  money  lender,  “that’s  a  game  that 
two  can  play  at,”  and  he  at  once  ordered  his  lawyer  to  get 
out  an  injunction  preventing  Fearnot  from  interfering 
with  his  business. 

Both  of  them  went  away  to  their  respective  offices. 

While  Fred  was  gone  a  wagon  with  five  burly  men  drove 
up  to  the  house  again  to  take  away  the  goods,  but  the  mill- 
men's  wives  seized  axes  and  hatchets  and  threatened  to  mob 
them. 

The  officers  then  drove  them  all  away,  saving  that  they 
were  endangering  the  life  of  the  woman's  sick  husband  by 
making  such  a  row  in  front  of  the  house. 

The  woman  went  over  to  tell  Fred  about  it,  but  Fred  was 
at  his  lawyers  office. 
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Terr,  'phoned  to  the  chief  of  police,  and  he  sent  a  squad 
of  policemen  to  disperse  the  mob. 

The  Women  were  driven  back  to  their  homes  and  the 
officers  ordered  away  the  money  lenders'  men. 

That  night  it  took  nearly  a  dozen  policemen  to  prevent 
ihe  mill  men  from  mobbing  the  money  lenders’  establish¬ 
ment  and  tearing  it  to  pieces. 

The  next  day  the  firm  made  an  affidavit  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace  that  the  money  hadn't  been  paid,  and  prayed 
for  the  protection  of  the  law. 

That  affidavit  was  just  what  Fred  wanted. 

On  it  a  suit  was  based  against  Fred  for  damages. 

He  submitted  to  arrest,  of  course,  and  gave  bail. 

Thus  he  got  the  matter  into  court. 


be  sent  to  state  prison  I’ll  send  them  there  if  it  costs  me 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  If  they  will  agree  to  quit  business 
and  leave  here  I’ll  buy  their  property  at  what  it  cost  them, 
although  I  have  no  use  whatever  for  the  building.” 

McIntosh  knew  something  about  Fred’s  firmness  when 
he  undertook  anything,  and  he  advised  his  clients  to  accept 
his  offer  and  sell  out. 

The  fellow  told  him  he  would  do  so,  and  McIntosh  so  re¬ 
ported  to  Fearnot,  but  when  his  client  learned  that  Fred 
wouldn’t  drop  the  prosecution  on  the  ground  that  he  would 
make  himself  liable  if  he  did  so,  he’  said  he  would  fight  it 
out  and  continue  the  business. 

The  grand  jury  finally  indicted  the  three  parties  for 
perjury. 


Before  the  case  came  up  for  trial  the  receipts  for  the 
money  were  found  by  a  little  child  living  next  door  to  the 
poor  woman. 

They  were  brought  to  Fred. 

He  was  almost  beside  himself  with  joy  when  he  got 
them. 

When  the  case  was  called  Fred’s  lawyer  presented  the 
receipts.  '  » 

The  court  looked  at  the  money  lender,  and  asked  for  an 
explanation. 

He,  to  save  himself,  called  upon  his  collector,  who  had 
signed  the  receipt  for  the  money. 

The  collector  swore  that  they  were  forgeries. 

Fred  then  called  for  the  other  receipts  that  she  had,  and 
they  were  compared. 

Receipts  that  had  been  given  other  parties  were  brought 
in,  and  the  judge  was  convinced  that  they  were  all  signed 
by  the  same  man,  and  decided  accordingly. 

Then  Fred  ordered  the  cashier  of  the  firm  and  the  head 
of  the  house  and  the  collector  arrested  for  perjury,  and  big 
.  bail  had  to  be  given  to  avoid  incarceration  in  jail. 

McIntosh  was  a  shrewd  lawyer,  and  he  told  his  clients 

that  thev  were  in  a  bad  fix. 
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The  money  lender  told  him  that  he,  of  course,  had  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  matter ;  that  he  swore  to  the  ac¬ 
counts  solely  on  the  showing  of  his  books. 

“Well,”  said  McIntosh,  “the  fact  that  you  refused  to  let 
us  see  the  books  on  the  day  Fearnot  called  on  you  for  that 
purpose  will  go  against  you,  and  I  advise  you  to  settle  the 
matter  out  of  court.” 

“All  right;  go  ahead  and  settle  it.” 

McIntosh  approached  Fearnot  about  the  matter,  but  the 
latter  told  him  that  it  couldn’t  be  settled  out  of  court,  as  it 
was  a  criminal  matter. 

“I  intend  to  prosecute  that  firm  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
law.  It’s  a  swindling  gang  that  I’m  going  to  do  my  best  to 
run  out  of  town.  They  have  found  out  that  we  are  trying 
to  protect  these  poor  people,  and  they  take  advantage  of 
that  fact.  We  have  paid  the  accounts  of  several,  but  I’m 
going  to  give  notice  to  all  of  those  people  living  on  that 
hill  that  we  will  not  again  assist  them  in  any  trouble  they 
get  into  with  that  firm  after  this  date.  They  can’t  rely  on 
n-  to  pay  any  more  of  their  debts.  But  if  those  men  can 


After  that  the  money  lenders  were  very  defiant. 

They  learned  from  business  men  in  the  town  that  Fear- 
not’s  personal  popularity  in  New  Era  was  so  great  that 
they  would  not  have  a  ghost  of  a  show  against  him. 

Some  of  them  told  them  that  Fearnot  and  Olcott  both 
were  considered  the  most  eloquent  speakers  in  the  state, 
and  that  frequently,  where  they  were  interested  parties, 
they  demanded  the  right  to  address  the  jury,  and  the  court 
couldn’t  refuse  them. 

True  to  his  promise  made  to  Lawyer  McIntosh,  Fred 
issued  a  notice  to  all  the  poor  people  of  New  Era  that 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  partners  would  hereafter  render 
assistance  to  anyone  who  were  so  imprudent  as  to  get  into 
the  clutches  of  the  money  lenders,  and  that  they  would  pay 
no  more  of  their  debts. 

This  had  a  splendid  effect. 

The  business  of  the  money  lenders  dropped  off  more 
than  one-half,  and  again  they  consulted  their  lawyer  about 
suing  him  for  damages. 

But  their  lawyer  laughed  at  them,  and  told  them  that  a 
man  had  a  perfect  right  to  advertise  publicly  that  he  would 
not  pay  the  debts  of  another  person. 

“Yes,  but  he  called  us  by  name,”  protested  the  client. 

“That’s  all  right.  He  had  a  right  to  notify  the  whole 
world  that  anybody  who  borrowed  money  from  you  couldn't 
expect  assistance  from  him.  You  can't  make  a  case  there. 
My  advice  to  you  is  to  drop  the  matter  altogether,  keep 
strictly  within  the  law,  speak  kindly  of  the  ’New  Era  Com¬ 
pany  instead  of  abusing  them,  and  be  extremely  careful  not 
to  arouse  the  animosity  of  their  patrons.” 

Still,  for  all  that,  they  advanced  money  on  the  household 
goods  of  hundreds  of  families,  but  the  amounts  were 
smaller  than  before. 

There  were  scores  of  them  still  struggling  to  pay  the 
debts  contracted  before  the  trouble  began. 

By  and  by  Terry  heard  from  one  of  the  millmen  that  the 
money  lenders  had  sent  to  New  York  City  and  hired  three 
men  who  were  known  as  fighters  and  men  of  great  strength 
and  dogged  courage. 

One  of  them,  under  the  influence  of  drink,  boasted  that 
if  anybody  tried  to  prevent  him  from  obeying  the  orders  of 
his  employers  they  would  find  themselves  up  against  a  pretty 
hard  problem. 
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This  was  reported  at  Quinn's  hotel,  and  it  so  happened 
that  Terr)'  went  in  there  to  see  some  friends  that  very  even¬ 
ing. 

He  was  pointed  out  to  one  of  the  fellows  as  the  man  who 
had  once  thrashed  his  boss. 

“What!”  said  the  fellow,  “that  little  chap?  Why,  I  can  i 
thrash  him  with  one  hand  in  my  pocket.” 

Several  of  the  millmen  laughed. 

A  little  later  Fred  came  in,  accompanied  by  Joe  Jencks. 

“Sav,  there’s  the  fellow  who  is  the  head  of  the  New  Era 
firm.” 

“Who  is  he?” 

“Why,  that’s  Fearnot.  He  is  a  mild  sort  of  a  fellow, 
and  is  a  good  friend  to  have.  He  is  big-hearted,  and  fre¬ 
quently  reaches  down  into  his  pockets  and  helps  those  who 
need  help,  particularly  if  they  are  deserving.” 

“Well,  his  reputation  is  a  great  deal  bigger  than  him¬ 
self,”  remarked  the  man. 

“Yes,  of  course!  But  let  me  tell  you  that  he  is  a  bad 
man  to  tackle.  If  he  comes  up  and  tells  you  not  to  do  this 
or  that  you  will  find  it  a  good  thing  to  follow  his  sugges¬ 
tions.” 

The  man,  who  weighed  fully  two  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds,  sized  Fred  up. 

He  gave  a  contemptuous  grunt  and  remarked : 

“I  guess  he  wouldn’t  interfere  with  me.” 

“Well,  he  won't  unless  he  thinks  he  is  obliged  to  do  so, 
but  then  he  will  not  only  interfere,  but  he  will  put  you  in 
a  hospital  quicker  than  you  can  wink.” 

One  of  the  men  told  Terry  about  it  that  night,  and  the 
next  morning  he  and  Fred  talked  it  over,  wondering  if  they 
had  been  brought  up  by  the  money  lenders  to  pit  against 
one  or  both  of  them. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “let’s  be  careful  and  not  interfere 
unless  in  a  case  of  necessity.” 

“All  right,  but  I’d  like  nothing  better  than  to  show  the 
money  lenders  that  they  can’t  commit  outrages  on  poor 
people  in  this  town.” 

A  few  days  later  Terry  went  over  to  see  the  sick  millman 
whose  property  he  and  Fred  had  saved. 

He  was  still  in  the  hands  of  his  doctor,  and  the  latter 
had  forbidden  him  to  go  to  work  until  he  was  stronger. 

He  was  sitting  by  the  sick  man’s  bedside,  when  he  heard 
a  great  noise  across  the  street.  A  dozen  women  ran  out  of 
the  houses  on  either  side  just  in  time  to  make  an  attack  on 
a  burly  fellow  who  had  walked  out  with  a  sewing  machine 
on  his  shoulders. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Olcott,”  said  the  wife  of  the  sick  man,  “they 
have  taken  Nellie  Ilaygood’s  sewing  machine,  and  she  is 
the  main  support  of  a  widowed  mother,  who  has  two  young 
sons  working  in  the  mills.” 

Terry  went  over  to  look  on,  and  as  soon  as  the  women 
saw  him  they  rushed  at  him  and  began  appealing  to  him 
to  save  Miss  Hnvgood’s  machine. 

The  burly  fellow  recognized  him  as  the  young  man  who 
had  been  pointed  out  to  him  at  Quinn's  hotel,  and  he  set 
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the  machine  down,  folded  liis  brawny  arms  across  his  breast 
and  gazed  at  Terry  as  much  as  to  say : 

“Come  on,  young  man,  if  you  want  to  have  any  fun  with 

me.” 

Terry  walked  up  to  him  and  asked  why  he  was  taking 
the  woman’s  machine. 

“Because  it  hasn’t  been  paid  for.” 

“She  bought  it  on  the  instalment  plan,  eh?” 

'“Yes,  she  agreed  to  pay  seventy-five  dollars  for  it,  and 
has  paid  only  sixty.” 

“Well,  if  she  has  paid  sixty  she  has  sixty  dollars’  worth 
of  ownership  in  it,  hasn't  she?” 

“She  hasn’t  a  dollar’s  worth  of  ownership  in  it,  sir.  She 
has  no  title  to  it  till  it  is  paid  for.  That  is  in  the  contract.’’ 

“Yes,  that  is  in  the  contract;  but  in  spite  of  the  contract 
she  owns  sixty  dollars  in  it,  and  the  man  she  bought  it  from 
owns  only  fifteen.  I  think  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
she  has  a  right  to  retain  it,  for  by  means  of  it  she  not  only 
makes  a  living,  but  earns  the  money  to  pay  for  it.” 

“What  have  you  got  to  do  with  it,  anyway?”  the  big  fel¬ 
low  asked. 

“Nothing  at  all;  only  that’s  not  the  way  to  collect  a 
debt,  and  only  a  cowrard  would  walk  into  a  woman’s  house 
and  take  her  machine  against  her  consent,  thus  depriving 
her  of  the  means  of  earning  a  living.  She  has  paid  the 
sixty  dollars  on  it,  and  I  think  she  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
finish  paying  for  it  by  the  use  of  it.” 

“Well,  what  you  think  of  it  doesn't  amount  to  that!” 
and  he  snapped  his  fingers  within  an  inch  of  Terry’s  nose, 
“and  you  must  be  very  careful  about  calling  me  a  coward, 
young  man,  or  you’ll  be  laid  across  my  knee  and  spanked.” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Olcott!  Mr.  Olcott!”  the  women  cried,  “don't 
let  them  take  Nellie’s  machine  away.  They  will  all  starve 
if  he  does.” 

“Do  you  hear  that?”  Terry  asked  him. 

“Yes,  I  hear  it,  and  don’t  care  a  snap  of  my  finger 
for  it.  When  people  buy  anything  they  should  be  made  to 
pay  for  it.” 

“How  can  she  pay  for  it,”  Terry  asked,  “if  you  take  it 
away  from  her  ?” 

“That  is  her  lookout,  not  mine.  I  am  obeying  the  in¬ 
structions  of  my  employer,  and  if  you  think  you  can  pre¬ 
vent  my  doing  so,  now  is  the  time  for  you  to  try  it.” 

Terry  turned  around  and  looked  at  the  woman  who  was 
being  robbed  of  her  machine,  and  said: 

“Madam,  take  your  machine  back  into  the  house.” 

She  caught  hold  of  it,  but  the  fellow  jerked  it  away  from 
her  and  gave  her  a  shove  that  sent  her  reeling  backwards, 
and  she  would  have  fallen  had  not  another  woman  caught 
her. 

0 

“Don't  you  strike  any  of  those  women,”  said  Terry,  “or 
you  will  find  yourself  in  trouble.” 

The  fellow  then  turned  on  Terry  and  aimed  a  blow  at 
him  with  his  brawny  fist. 

Terry  parried  it  so  neatly  that  the  fellow  didn’t  seem  to 
realize  how  it  had  been  done,  so  he  struck  at  him  again,  and 
again  Terry  parried  it 
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Then  the  fellow  tried  to  catch  him  around  the  waist. 

Terry  knew  better  than  to  let  him  take  that  advantage, 
so  he  stepped  back  and  put  up  his  guard. 

The  biu  fellow  then  aimed  a  blow  that  would  have  felled 
an  ox  had  it  landed  properly. 

Again  it  was  parried,  and  then  Terry  went  at  him  like  a 
thunderbolt. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

WHERE  THE  STRONG  .MAN  FAILED. 

Terry  Olcott  was  one  of  those  athletes  who  'am  able  to 
strike  with  both  fists  at  the  same  time  with  equal  force. 

So  the  big  fellow  found  blows  landing  on  his  chest  like 
hailstones  on  a  roof. 

He  staggered  back  several  paces  as  though  unable  to 
understand  what  had  hit  him. 

He  found  Terry  looking  him  straight  in  the  eyes  with  a 
cold  glitter  that  clearly  meant  defiance. 

He  gave  a  hoarse  growl  and  rushed  at  Terry  again,  try¬ 
ing  to  beat  him  down  by  main  force  instead  of  by  skill. 

He  understood  a  little  about  sparring,  but  he  depended 
more  upon  his  strength. 

Terry  was  as  nimble  as  a  squirrel. 

He  saw  that  the  big  fellow  was  trying  to  get  him  in  his 
grasp. 

He  sprang  first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  and 
then  backwards  as  the  fellow  tried  to  clinch  with  him. 

He  saw  that  he  was  in  peril,  so  he  proceeded  to  rain 
blows  on  the  fellow’s  solar  plexus. 

The  women  standing  around  were  all  trembling.  They 
looked  upon  Terry  as  their  defender. 

Some  of  them  wanted  to  rush  on  his  foe  and  overpower 
him  by  force  of  numbers. 

One  suggested  that  they  do  so. 

“Stand  back!  Stand  back!”  said  Terry.  “Keep  out  of 
the  way,”  and  they  got  farther  away  and  gave  them  plenty 
of  room. 

The  big  fellow  stood  panting  and  clutching  his  enormous 
hands  as  if  to  nerve  himself  for  a  deathblow. 

“Come  on,  you  coward,”  said  Terry.  “You  are  not  only 
a  coward,  but  a  brute.” 

The  fellow  lowered  his  head  and  rushed  at  him  like  a 
mad  bull. 

Terry  sprang  nimbly  aside  and  landed  a  blow  on  his  neck 
that  paralyzed  him,  when  he  fell  like  an  ox. 

Of  course,  Terry  didn’t  strike  him  while  he  was  down. 

He  stood  quietly  by  looking  at  him. 

Nearly  five  minutes  passed  before  the  fellow  revived.  Of 
course,  the  crowd  was  increasing  all  the  time,  and  every¬ 
body  was  on  the  lookout  for  a  policeman. 

Before  he  recovered,  Miss  Hay  good,  with  the  assistance 
of  her  neighbors,  carried  the  machine  back  in  the  house. 

She  then  came  out  and  locked  the  door. 


The  fellow  suddenly  came  to  and  sprang  to  his  feet.  He 
felt  of  his  neck  and  then  glared  around  and  saw  that  the 
machine  had  been  taken  away. 

“Got  enough?”  Terry  asked. 

For  answer  the  fellow  howled  and  rushed  at  him. 

Again  he  lowered  his  head,  with  the  intention  of  butting 
him. 

Terry  knew  that  he  would  be  ruined  if  the  fellow’s  head 
came  in  contact  with  him,  so  he  sprang  nimbly  aside  and 
landed  a  blow  on  his  right  jaw  and  dislocated  it. 

His  mouth  flew  open  and  he  stopped  and  tried  to  close  it 
by  pressing  his  hand  against  his  chin. 

He  howled  so  frightfully  that  half  the  women  in  the 
crowd  rushed  into  their  homes. 

“  Stay  there,  every  one  of  you !”  called  out  Terry. 

The  fellow  looked  around  as  if  for  some  weapon,  and, 
not  seeing  any,  he  rushed  at  a  door  in  front  of  one  of  the 
houses  and  tore  away  the  steps. 

There  were  only  two  steps,  but  he  rushed  at  Terry  with 
them  raised  above  his  head. 

It  was  then  that  Terry  adopted  the  big  fellow’s  tactics. 
He  lowered  his  head  and  rushed  at  him  and  butted  him 
square  in  the  stomach,  and  down  he  went. 

Terry  stood  over  him  with  his  arms  folded  across  his 
chest.  Everyone  could  see  that  the  blow  of  Olcott’s  head 
on  the  fellow's  stomach  had  made  him  very  sick. 

He  sat  up,  looked  helplessly  around  and  groaned  from 
the  pain  of  his  dislocated  jaw. 

Just  then  an  officer  came  along,  attracted  by  the  crowd. 

“What’s  the  trouble,  Mr.  Olcott?”  the  officer  asked. 

“Well,  that  big  fellow  undertook  to  do  me,  and  he  needs 
the  assistance  of  a  doctor.  I  knocked  his  jaw  out  of 
socket.” 

Nearly  half  the  women  in  the  crowd  knew  the  officer,  and 
they  began  at  once  to  tell  what  the  trouble  was. 

“You  had  better  take  him  to  the  doctor,  Mr.  Officer.” 

“Did  he  make  an  attack  on  you,  Mr.  Olcott?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  I’ll  arrest  him  and  lock  him  up  and  the  police 
surgeon  will  look  after  him.” 

He  submitted  very  meekly.  About  a  hundred  women  and 
children  followed  him  to  the  police  station,  where  the  sur¬ 
geon  restored  his  jaw  to  socket,  and  he  then  proceeded  to 
tell  his  story. 

“Oh,”  said  the  doctor,  “I  have  nothing  to  do  with  your 
story.  I  presume  you  made  the  mistake  of  running  up 
against  Terry  Olcott.  He  is  not  as  large  as  you  are,  but 
when  it  comes  to  fighting  he  is  an  elephant.” 

“I  can  lick  him,”  said  the  fellow,  “but  the  women  inter¬ 
fered  and  bothered  me.” 

“Look  here,  my  good  fellow,”  said  the  doctor,  “the  man 
who  can  thrash  Fred  Fearnot  or  Terry  Olcott  died  before 
you  were  born.” 

“I  can  lick  him,”  the  fellow  persisted,  “and  I’m  going 
to  do  it  if  I  hang  for  it.” 

The  chief  of  police  advised  him  to  keep  quiet  or  else  he 
would  be  worse  hurt. 
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“1  have  been  told  by  a  dozen  people  that  you  struck  the 
first  blow,  and  that  Oleott  only  defended  himself.” 

“Well,  he  was  interfering  with  me.” 

“In  what  way?” 

“1  was  taking  a  sewing  machine  from  the  home  of  a 
woman  who  had  not  finished  paying  for  it.” 

“It’s  the  same  old  trouble,”  said  the  chief.  “You'll  have 
to  settle  that  in  court.”  * 

The  news  was  sent  to  the  money  lenders'  office,  and,  sum¬ 
moning  his  other  two  hired  men,  he  went  down  to  the  police 
station  to  give  bail. 

He  asked  permission  to  see  the  man  and  got  his  story. 

He  knew  that,  under  the  law,  he  had  the  right  to  take 
the  machine,  for,  under  the  contract,  the  title  of  it  vested  in 
him  until  the  last  penny  of  indebtedness  on  it  had  been 
paid. 

The  police  magistrate  was  sent  for,  and  he  opened  court 
in  the  room  upstairs  over  the  police  station. 

He  heard  the  prisoner’s  story,  and  then  his  employer  told 
his  story. 

“Well,  according  to  contract,”  said  the  judge,  “the  ma¬ 
chine  is  yours,  though  as  a  matter  of  justice  it  belongs  to 
the  woman.  She  justly  owns  sixty  dollars  in  it,  and  you 
own  only  fifteen,  but  the  purchaser  signed  the  contract 
vesting  the  title  in  you  until  it  was  paid  for.  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  that,  because  the  case  is  not  before  me,  but 
as  your  man  assaulted  Oleott,  1  11  fine  him  ten  dollars  for 
disorderly  conduct." 

“I’ll  pay  it,  your  honor,”  said  the  money  lender,  “and  I  i 
demand  protection  for  my  men  whom  I  will  send  to  take 
the  machine  awav.” 

j 

“You  had  better  take  my  advice,”  said  the  judge,  “and 
wait  until  the  excitement  subsides.  But  I'll  ask  you  how 
you  expect  the  woman  to  pay  the  balance  due  on  it  if  you 
take  it  away  from  her  ?” 

“That’s  a  question  for  her  to  answer,  your  honor.  She 
has  had  ample  time  to  pay  for  it,  and  we  have  been  lenient 
with  her.  She  has  had  the  machine  now  fully  four 
months.” 

“How  many  payments  behind  is  she?” 

“Two.” 

“What!  Only  two  payments  behind,  and  you  want  to 
take  it  away  from  her?” 

The  property  is  mine,  under  the  contract,  your  honor.” 

“Very  true!  Very  true!  But  how  about  the  justice  of 
the  thing.  She  paid  you  sixty  dollars.  How  much  of  that 
do  you  propose  to  return  to  her?” 

“Not  a  penny.  She  can  get  the  macliine  when  she  pays 
for  it.” 

The  judge  looked  at  him  and  remarked: 

“This  is  a  case  of  injustice  under  the  form  of  law\  The 
macliine  is  vours  under  the  contract,”  and  then  turning  to 
one  of  the  officers,  he  said  to  him : 

“Go  along  with  this  man  and  see  that  he  is  not  interfered 
with,  and  see  that  the  peace  is  not  disturbed.” 

“Your  honor,”  said  the  money  lender,  “this  man  is  in 


j  no  condition  to  go  after  it.  I’ll  send  another  man  in  hi* 
place.”  : 

“Well,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  It’s  tho  officer’-, 
duty  not  to  assist  you  to  take  the  machine  away  so  unjustly, 
but  merely  to  preserve  the  peace.” 

A  man  who  had  heard  that  hurried  back  to  Miss  Hay- 
good’s  home,  and  with  her  consent  took  the  machine  on  his 
shoulder  and  carried  it  to  the  home  of  a  neighbor  to  prevent 
the  fellow'  from  getting  it. 

The  officer  demanded  the  door  to  be  opened.  Miss  Hay- 
good  opened  it  for  him,  and  the  house  was  searched  for  the 
machine. 

The  man  couldn't  find  it,  of  course,  and  she  said  it  wasn't 
in  the  house. 

The  fellow  demanded  her  arrest. 

“No,”  said  the  officer;  “if  you  want  to  have  her  arrested 
you  must  go  before  a  justice  and  sw^ear  out  a  warrant  for 
her.” 

“Well,  she  has  concealed  the  property.” 

“1  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  I  have  seen  her  do 
nothing  wrong.  You  must  go  to  a  civil  court  for  redress. 

As  the  man  left  without  the  machine,  he  wTas  followed  by 
a  crowd  of  wTomen  and  children  jeering  him.  The  police 
found  it  impossible  to  disperse  them. 

The  man  who  had  been  arrested  was  the  largest  and 
strongest,  and  wras  considerd  the  best  of  the  three  men  who 
had  been  hired  as  collectors.  The  others  were  amazed  that 
a  man  so  much  smaller  than  he  w’as  could  have  knocked  him 
i  out  so  completely. 

“Oh,  just  wait  till  I  get  over  this!”  said  he,  “and  I'll 
send  Oleott  to  a  hospital  for  a  month.  I  didn't  want  to 
hurt  anv  of  those  women,  but  I  tell  you,  thev  were  like  a 
pack  of  hounds  nagging  a  deer.  If  a  fellow7  should  hit  one 
of  them  the  wrhole  towrn  would  go  in  for  tearing  him  to 
pieces.” 

Trv  as  hard  as  thev.  could,  none  of  the  monev  lenders' 
hired  men  could  locate  that  sewing  machine. 

His  lawyer  advised  him  to  sue  her  for  fifteen  dollars. 

“What’s  the  use?  She  has  no  money.  A  judgment 
against  her  couldn’t  be  collected.  I'm  going  to  sue  Oleott.” 
and  a  suit  wras  begun  at  once. 

Terry  denied  that  he  owed  the  man  anything,  and  the 
case  wTas  throw  n  out  of  court. 

In  the  meantime  a  collection  w*as  taken  up  among  the 
millmen  to  raise  the  fifteen  dollars  due  on  the  machine,  so 
that  the  young  lady  could  go  to  work  unmolested  for  the 
support  of  her  mother  and  little  children. 

Then  they  laughed  at  the  fellow  whenever  he  appeared 
on  the  street. 

Women  and  children  hooted  at  him  as  he  passed  bv. 

Of  course,  all  of  that  happened  on  the  liijl. 

Nobody  noticed  him  when  he  appeared  over  on  the  we-t 
side  of  the  lake. 

One  day  as  Tern*  was  going  from  the  office  to  his  home 
he  met  the  big  fellow  face  to  face. 

*  1  ra i ^  h  t  in  the  eyes  and  smiled. 
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Quit  k  as  a  flash  the  fellow  darted  at  him,  thinking  to 
take  him  unawares. 

He  aimed  a  blow  at  Terry’s  head,  but  Terry  dodged  it, 
and  just  then,  having  no  other  recourse,  he  butted  the  man 
in  the  stomach,  and  once  more  he  was  knocked  out. 

It  was  only  about  a  hundred  yards  from  there  to  the 

police  station. 

Terry  seized  him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  and  made  a 
run  to  the  police  station,  dragging  the  fellow  behind  him. 

The  latter,  of  course,  tried  to  get  on  his  feet,  but  that 
was  impossible. 

Terry  landed  him  at  the  police  station  and  made  the 
charge  against  him  of  making  an  unprovoked  assault  on 

him. 

Again  he  was  locked  up,  and  it  being  the  second  offense, 
the  police  magistrate  doubled  his  fine. 

The  fellow  didn't  have  the  money  to  pay  it,  and  he  sent 
word  to  his  employer. 

The  latter  sent  one  of  his  clerks  with  the  money  to  pay 
the  fine  and  costs. 

“Look  here,  Holcombe,”  said  the  money  lender,  “I’ll  pay 
no  more  fines  for  you.  You  had  no  right  to  make  that 
attack  on  Olcott.  You  had  better  return  home  to  New 
York  City.” 

“All  right,  boss.  Buy  me  a  ticket  for  New  York  and 
I'll  leave.” 

The  money  lender  did  so,  and  the  fellow  went  away, 
leaving  his  pals  behind  him. 

Both  of  them  promised  him  that  they  would  “do  up” 
Olcott  the  first  chance  they  got  when  they  could  both 
tackle  him  at  once. 

i 

Several  parties  heard  the  promise  they  had  made,  and 
told  Olcott  of  it. 

“  All  right,”  said  Terry,  “it  mav  be  that  we  will  have  a 
funeral  yet.” 

Terry  went  before  the  chief  of  police,  told  him  of  the 
threat  that  had  been  made,  and  asked  for  a  permit  to  carry 
a  revolver. 

The  chief  gave  it  to  him,  as  he  had  a  right  to.  Somehow 
or  other  it  became  known,  and  then  scores  of  people  began 
talking  about  his  exploit  in  Mexico  two  or  three  years  be¬ 
fore,  when  he  killed  six  Mexican  insurgents  in  a  couple  of 
minutes,  when  they  rushed  on  him  for  the  purpose  of  kill¬ 
ing  him,  and  taking  from  him  a  young  lady  whom  he  had 
rescued  from  their  companions. 

Thev  didn’t  believe  it,  but  a  millman  at  Quinn’s-  hotel 
one  evening  drew  from  his  pocket  a  newspaper  account  of 
the  wonderful  fight. 

The  result  was  the  two  men  resigned  their  positions  with 
the  monev  lenders  and  left  New  Era. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “those  fellows  have  left,  I  am  told. 
No w  we  must  adopt  some  plan  to  drive  the  others  out  of 

New  Era.” 

“Why  not  wait  till  they  are  sent  to  state  prison  for 

perjury?” 

“Oh,  we  would  have  to  wait  for  months  in  that  case.” 


“Well,  we  don't  want  to  do  anything  to  make  ourselves 
liable.” 

“No,  but  we  can  break  up  their  business  by  starting  one 
in  opposition  and  lending  the  people  money  at  a  legal  rate 
of  interest.” 

“That's  all  right,  Fred,  but  they’ll  borrow  money  from 
us  and  then  laugh  at  us,  knowing  we  wouldn't  seize  any¬ 
thing.” 

“Oh,  I  don't  mean  to  sell  things  on  the  instalment  plan 
or  to  lend  money  on  anything  left  in  the  possession  of  the 
borrowers.  Besides,  we  could  get  somebody  else  to  attend 
to  the  business  for  us.  We  could  lend  money  at  a  legal 
rate  of  interest,  and  then  those  fellows  would  sell  out  and 
leave.  Of  course,  we  would  lose  some  money  by  it.” 

“Sure!”  said  Terry.  “But  after  they  leave  we  could 
stop  the  business.  I  wouldn’t  be  bothered  with  it,  even 
for  a  big  profit." 

“Neither  would  I.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  ought 
to  be  some  place  where  the  poor  could  go  and  deposit  col¬ 
lateral  and  get  assistance.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  find  good,  square  men  who  would  treat  them 
justly.” 

“Well,  we  could,  Fred,  if  we  could  hire  them  and  pay 
them  a  salary  so  that  their  pay  won't  depend  upon  gouging 
the  customers.  We  can  advance  the  money  and  let  others 
do  the  work.  In  fact,  we  could  do  it,  I  think,  without 
being  known  in  it  at  all.” 

So  they  held  a  consultation  with  Dick  and  Joe  and 
decided  to  try  the  plan. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  DISCUSS  THE  SITUATION. 

After  consulting  their  lawyer  about  the  matter,  Fred 
again  made  an  offer  to  buy  the  property  of  the  money  lend¬ 
ers  at  what  it  cost  them. 

The  men  very  flatly  refused  to  sell. 

Then  Fred  and  Terry  gave  orders  to  a  contractor  to  put 
up  a  building  on  the  same  street  two  blocks  from  the  other. 

They  had  it  put  up  for  a  bank,  as  they  didn't  intend  to 
do  a  pawn-brokering  business. 

They  had  no  extra  rooms  upstairs  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  care  of  collaterals. 

Nobody  knew  what  the  building  was  intended  for,  but  as 
the  contractor  was  finishing  it  and  began  putting  in  a  huge 
safe,  the  workingmen  surmised  that  it  was  to  be  a  bank. 

There  was  no  bank  on  the  hill. 

The  workingmen  made  their  deposits  at  tlie  bank  on  the 
west  side,  just  a  block  from  Quinn’s  hotel. 

The  money  lenders  and  their  clerks  became  interested  at 
once. 

They  wondered  who  was  backing  it. 

When  it  was  finished  Fred  engaged  a  middle-aged  man 
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who  had  long  experience  in  t Ik?  banking  business  to*  take 
charge  and  select  his  own  clerks. 

When  it  was  completed  the  name  of  “The  Peoples’  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank"  in  large  gold  letters  was  put  over  the  front 
door. 

Then  circulars  were  printed  and  distributed  among  the 
homes  of  the  people  in  that  section,  offering  to  save  the 
people’s  money  and  to  lend  money  at  the  legal  rate  of  in¬ 
terest. 

The  circulars  advised,  instead  of  paying  such  high  inter¬ 
est  to  parties  who  loaned  money  on  collaterals,  that  they 
first  come  and  see  the  bankers,  who  stood  ready  to  lend 
money  without  collaterals  to  the  right  sort  of  people. 

The  money  lenders  didn’t  suspect  anything,  even  after 
they  read  the  circulars. 

Fearnot  and  Olcott  were  not  known  in  it  at  all,  nor  did 
anybody  suspect  their  connection  with  it. 

Nearly  every  man  and  woman  on  the  hill  whose  necessi¬ 
ties  required  their  borrowing  a  little  money  came  to  the 
bank  to  see  what  they  could  do  there  before  going  to  the 
money  lenders. 

The  banker  explained  to  them  thatr  all  he  wanted  was 
satisfactory  references.  In  case  of  married  women,  he  said 
that  certificates  from  the  superintendents  of  the  mills  as 
to  the  character  and  industry  of  their  husbands  would  be 
sufficient.  He  would  not  ask  any  security. 

Astonished  at  such  liberality,  the  women  had  their  hus¬ 
bands  to  get  certificates  from  the  superintendents. 

They  went  to  the  savings  bank  and  presented  them,  and 
a  day  or  two  later,  after  the  certificates  had  been  properly 
investigated,  the  holders  of  them  called  at  the  banks  and 
got  small  sums  of  from  five  to  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars, 
and  that,  too,  at  a  charge  of  only  six  per  cent  interest  per 
annum. 

The  money  lenders  found  that  all  of  their  former  cus¬ 
tomers  were  practically  deserting  them. 

The  head  of  the  concern  called  on  the  banker  and  asked 
him  how  long  he  expected-  to  continue  business  on  that 
line.  \ 

“I  don’t  know/’  was  the  reply.  “This  bank  was  started 
for  the  purpose  of  lending  money  to  poor  people  who  work 
for  their  living  without  charging  exorbitant  rates  of  in¬ 
terest.  All  we  require  is  satisfactory  information  as  to  the 
character  of  the  person  who  wants  to  borrow.  Of  course, 
we  are  not  lending  any  large  sums.  We  have  capital 
enough  to  enable  us  to  test  the  honesty  of  the  people  living 
on  this  hill.” 

“All  right;  I’ll  watch  the  experiment,”  said  the  head 
money  lender,  “although  I’ll  admit  it  is  ruining  our  busi¬ 
ness.  Even  with  collaterals  put  up,  our  customers  do  their 
best  to  cheat  us.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  banker.  “A  person  can’t  cheat  us 
but  once.  Then  they  can  go  back  to  you.  A  borrower  must 
pay  his  debts  or  he  can't  borrow  a  second  time.” 

Several  weeks  passed  and  the  money  lenders  did  no  new 
business  whatever. 


They  sat  in  their  office  fanning  flies  and  waiting  for  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Occasionally  parties  came  in  to  pay  instalments  on  money 
borrowed  before,  and  they  refused  to  extend  time  to  any- 
one. 

Quite  a  number  of  them  brought  the  receipts  for  their 
payments  to  the  savings  bank  and  there  borrowed  money  to 
pay  their  instalments. 

They  were  paying  two  and  a  half  per  cent  per  month 
interest  to  the  money  lender. 

The  savings  bank  loaned  them  money  at  six  per  cent 
interest  per  annum. 

By  and  by  they  got  onto  it  and  gradually  their  customers 
began  to  take  out  theft  effects  that  they  had  put  up  as  col¬ 
lateral,  but  no  new  customers  came  in. 

They  were  then  doing  a  losing  business,  but  they  had  a 
lot  of  money  out  at  thirty  per  cent  interest,  hence  could 
keep  up  for  some  time. 

They  couldn’t  compel  a  customer  to  pay  more  than  he 
had  contracted  to  pay. 

The  head  of  the  concern  then  came  to  Fred  and  offered 
to  sell  his  property. 

“Too  late,”  said  Fred.  “I  don't  want  to  buy  now.  The 
mistake  you  made  was  in  not  accepting  my  first  offer." 

“Well,  the  bank  over  there  is  doing  all  the  business.  They 
are  lending  money  without  collaterals,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  they  will  go  to  the  wall.” 

“Great  Scott!  Are  they  lending  poor  people  money  with¬ 
out  any  security?”  Fred  inquired,  as  though  greatly  sur¬ 
prised. 

“  Yes,  but  not  in  large  sums.  I  understand  all  they  re¬ 
quire  are  certificates  oUgood  character  and  industry  from 
the  superintendent  of  the  mill  where  their  husbands  work." 

“Well,  well,  well!  That  is  a  good  idea!  I'm  going  to 
watch  that  concern  and  see  what  the  result  will  be.  The 
fact  is,  you  fellows  have  been  walking  rough  shod  over 
chose  people.” 

“  Oh,  yes !  1  know  that  is  the  talk,  but  there  is  not  a 
word  of  truth  in  it.  We  simply  demanded  the  fulfillment 
of  their  contract.” 

“Yes,  I  know  something  about  that.  The  law  permits 
you  to  charge  two  and  a  half  per  cent  per  month.  I've  no 
doubt  that  everyone  expected  to  pay  his  indebtedness,  but 
you  know  how  it  is  with  poor  people.  They  have  no  busi¬ 
ness  judgment.  They  make  debts  and  promises  to  pay,  but 
circumstances  often  interfere  with  them.  Sickness  in  the 
family  is  not  considered  by  you  fellows,  and  you  send  rough 
men  to  clean  out  their  homes.  You  send  them  with  orders 
to  take  even  the  beds  from  under  sick  people.  I  know  that 
it  is  claimed  that  there  is  no  sentiment  in  business,  but  I 
will  never  agree  to  that.” 

“Well,  every  man  looks  out  for  himself.” 

“Unfortunately,  yes,”  assented  Fred:  “but  if  a  debtor 
comes  to  me  and  asks  for  time  on  account  of  sickness  in  his 
family  or  loss  of  employment,  he  will  get  an  extension  of 
time  without  any  trouble.” 

“Oh,  you  fellows  are  able  to  stand  that,  but  we  are  not. 
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1.  ilu>  customers  do  not  keep  their  contracts  any  money 
lender  will  go  to  the  wall.  Now,  if  you  want  that  property 
o:  ours  over  there  on  the  hill  we  will  sell  it  to  you  cheap.” 

“\\  e  don  t  want  it,”  said  Fred.  “We  are  doing  no  busi¬ 
ness  over  there  at  all.  It  has  been  the  rule  of  this  com¬ 
pany  not  to  go  into  competition  with  any  business  in  the 
town.  W  e  have  lots  for  sale  and  water  power ;  that's  all. 
\\  e  have  been  urged  to  build  hotels,  but  we  prefer  to  have 
others  come  here  and  build.  That  adds  to  the  population, 
and  population  is  what  gives  value  to  real  estate.  We 
bought  all  this  land  for  miles  around  here  at  an  average  of 
live  dollars  an  acre.  We  have  some  for  sale  at  ten  thousand 
dollars  an  acre,  and  this  increase  in  value  was  caused  by 
the  influx  of  population.” 

“Look  here,  Mr.  Fearnot,  will  you  let  me  ask  you  a  ques¬ 
tion?” 

“Certainly,  sir.  You  can  ask  as  many  as  you  please, 
and  if  it  isn't  about  personal  affairs  I'll  answer  them.” 

“  Well,  I  guess  you  will  consider  it  a  personal  matter.  I 
want  to  knowvif  you  are  backing  up  that  savings  bank  over 

there.’’ 


a  i 


That  is  indeed  a  personal  question,  and  I  can't  an¬ 
swer  it.” 


“That  is  all  right.  Your  refusal  is  a  practical  answer 
that  satisfies  me  that  you  have  backed  that  institution  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  up  our  business.” 

“You  can  put  any  construction  you  please  upon  it,”  said 
Fred,  “and  if  it  does  break  up  your  business  I  shall  be 
more  than  pleased.  You  have  nearly  ruined  several  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  we  have  had  to  save  them  from  the  results  of 
their  o\Vn  imprudence.  We  have  paid  out  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars,  which,  of  course,  we  hardly  expect  to  get  back.” 

The  man  went  away  without  having  obtained  any  satis¬ 
faction  whatever  from  either  Fearnot  or  Olcott. 

A  few  days  later  Terry  learned  that  the  property  had 
been  sold,  and  that  the  three  men  who  were  under  indict¬ 
ment  for  perjury  had  left  for  parts  unknown. 

The  sheriff  investigated,  and  found  that  two  clerks  in  the 
office  had  purchased  the  property,  and  that  they  were  con¬ 
ducting  the  business,  collecting  the  outstanding  debts  as 
far  as  they  could,  and  were  offering  all  sorts  of  inducements 
to  their  former  customers,  having  them  sign  contracts  that 
still  called  for  collaterals,  and  quite  a  number  actually  come 
back  to  them. 

They  had  agreed  to  extend  time  for  payments  in  a  most 
extremely  satisfactory  manner,  so  far  as  promises  were 
concerned. 

Terry  disguised  himself,  and,  claiming  to  be  an  employe 
of  the  New  Era  Company,  went  over  to  borrow  some  money 
on  his  gold  watch. 

He  gave  the  name  of  Conan. 

It  was  a  fine  watch,  on  which  he  borrowed  fifty  dollars 
at  a  rate  of  twenty  per  cent  interest. 

WIk-tj  the  perjury  case  was  called  in  court  the  three  men 
out  on  bail  failed  to  show  up,  so  the  judge  declared  their 

bail  forfeited. 


They  had  put  up  money  in  the  hands  of  the  real  estate 
owner  who  signed  their  bond. 

The  money  was  turned  over  to  the  court,  and  a  bench 
warrant  was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  each  one. 

Of  course,  they  couldn't  be  found. 

A  description  of  them  was  published  and  a  reward  was 
offered  for  their  arrest. 

The  two  young  men  who  were  running  the  business  made 
affidavits  that  they  didn’t  know  where  they  were,  and  had 
no  business  connections  with  them  whatever. 

Still  the  sheriff,  as  well  as  Fred  and  Terry,  were  satisfied 
that,  instead  of  selling  the  property,  they  still  owned  it,  but 
they  could  get  no  positive  proof  of  that  fact. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month  Fred  and  Terry  learned 
from  the  cashier’s  report  that  every  customer  who  had  bor¬ 
rowed  money  on  the  certificate  from  the  mill  superintend^ 
ent  had  paid  his  indebtedness  promptly. 

“By  George,  Fred,  that’s  satisfactory!” 

“Yes.  It  isn’t  everybody  who  is  a  fraud.  The  average 
man  and  woman  is  honest  if  treated  fairly.  It’s  when 
there  is  a  feeling  of  resentment  on  account  of  harsh  treat¬ 
ment  by  the  money  lenders  that  they  become  indifferent 
about  it.  They  had  rather  forfeit  the  collaterals;  yet  I 
know  there  is  a  class  of  them  who  never  expect  to  redeem 
anything  they  put  up  as  collateral.  The  collateral,  perhaps, 
was  actually  worth  nothing  to  them,  notwithstanding  its 
intrinsic  value.  For  instance,  if  a  woman  pawned  the 
household  clock,  she  would  sometimes  rather  forfeit  it  and 
buy  a  new  and  cheaper  clock  to  take  its  place.  A  man  will 
pawn  a  gold  watch  sometimes  when  in  financial  straits  and 
buy  a  cheap  silver  one  to  use  instead.  When  it  falls  due  he 
would  rather  keep  the  money,  if  he  has  it,  than  to  go  and 
redeem  the  watch.  For  instance,  if  a  man  has  borrowed 
twenty-five  dollars  on  a  hundred  dollar  watch  at  thirty  per 
cent  interest  he  has  a  pretty  good  bill  to  pay  when  it  falls 
due,  and  he  often  lets  it  go.  There’s  where  the  pawnbro¬ 
ker’s  profits  come  in.  They  probably  sell  the  watch  for 
seventy-five  dollars  in  the  city  and  never  think  of  returning 
the  difference  between  that  and  the  money  paid  on  it.  I 
never  heard  of  a  pawnbroker  admitting  that  he  sold  a  pledge 
for  more  than  the  debt  due  on  it.” 

“Well,  I’d  like  to  find  out  something  about  that,”  said 
Terry.  “I’m  going  to  try  to  find  out  about  some  man  who 
left  something  valuable  for  lack  of  means  to  redeem  it.  I'll 
have  him  sue  for  it,  and  if  the  lender  comes  into  court  and 
reports  that  it  was  sold  for  the  debt,  I'll  ask  an  order  from 
the  court  to  compel  him  to  give  the  name  of  the  purchaser, 
and  we  will  summon  that  party  and  require  him  to  swear 
what  he  paid  for  it.  The  fellow  may  tell  the  truth  about 
it  or  he  may  not,  but  at  any  rate  we  will  get  some  informa¬ 
tion  on  that  point.  In  New  York  City  the  pawnbroker  de¬ 
clares  that  the  property  becomes  his  on  the  failure  to  pay 
the  principal  and  interest,  but  the  law  says  that  it  shall 
be  sold,  and  if  it  brings  more  money  than  is  due  on  it  the 
former  owner  is  entitled  to  the  difference,  but  I  never  heard 
of  one  getting  any  back.” 

“Well,  I  wouldn’t  bother  about  that,  Terry.  Those  fel- 
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lows*  will  have  to  give  up  the  fight  finally.  They  are  not 
ones  to  run  a  losing  business.’* 

“Well,  those  fellows  are  not  losing  anything.  'They  are 
getting  quite  a  lot  of  now  customers,  I  understand,  and 
they  make  money  on  twenty  per  cent  interest.  It  is  amaz¬ 
ing,  though,  that  people  will  pay  twenty  per  cent  when 
they  can  get  it  for  six  per  cent.” 

“Oh,  that  is  easily  accounted  for.  Some  of  their  wives 
are  afraid  to  ask  their  husbands  for  a  certificate  from  the 
mill  superintendent,  hence  they  put  up  as  collaterals  things 
that  their  husbands  won’t  miss  and  borrow  little  sums. 
They  try  to  contrive  to  save  enough  money  out  of  the  allow¬ 
ances  their  husbands  give  them  and  gradually  pay  up  and 
take  their  pawns  out  again.  Then  some  of  the  millmen 
would  make  sacrifices  rather  than  to  ask  the  superintendent 
for  a  certificate,  as  they  don't  want  it  known  that  they  are 
in  debt.  Go  to  Quinn's  hotel  any  evening  and  you’ll  find  a 
lot  of  millmen  playing  cards,  dominoes  and  other  games  for 
small  sums.  Some  of  them  send  out  of  New  Era  for  whisky, 
and  before  they  are  aware  of  it  they  are  unable  to  pay  their 
grocers’  and  butchers’  bills.  They  are  simply  improvident, 
and  those  fellows  are  making  money  off  of  their  weak¬ 
nesses.” 

“Say,  Fred,  if  we  could  get  the  superintendents  in  the 
mills  to  notify  their  employes  that  every  man  will  be  dis¬ 
charged  against  whom  complaints  are  made  for  the  non¬ 
payment  of  debts,  it  will  break  up  that  sort  of  business.” 

“Don't  you  believe  that,  Terry.  Men  are  natural  born 
gamblers.  They  will  take  chances  even  when  the  odds  are 
.heavy  against  them.  Let's  give  the  savings  bank  another 
month’s  chance  at  them,  and  maybe  those  money  lenders 
will  finally  give  up  the  fight.” 

“All  right.  I'm  willing  to  try  it.  But  I  actually  believe 
the}  are  making  money  now,  for  they  have  men  going  into 
every  house  on  the  hill  canvassing  for  business.  I’ve  heard 
of  some  wonderful  promises  they  have  made,  and  I’m  will¬ 
ing  to  gamble  on  it  that  not  a  single  promise  will  be  kept 
when  they  get  a  customers'  effects  into  their  possession.  You 
may  say  what  you  please  about  human  judgment,  but  ani¬ 
mal  instincts  far  surpass  it.  Take  squirrels,  for  instance. 
When  nuts  ripen  they  lay  up  a  supply  for  winter,  so  they 
will  have  rations  when  the  nutting  season  is  over,  but  men 
drink  and  carouse  and  gamble  and  take  chances  of  keeping 
up  the  supplies  on  an  uncertainty.  The  woodpecker  will 
make  a  hole  in  a  dead  tree,  raise  his  young  in  it,  and  after' 
they  have  taken  to  the  wing  he  will  fill  that  hole  with  acorns 
to  live  on  during  the  hard  winter.  All  birds  do  the  same 
thing,  except  those  whose  source  of  supply  remains  accessi¬ 
ble  through  the  season;  thus  they  exercise  better  judgment 
than  mankind.” 

Terry  was  anxious  to  lick  somebody  about  the  matter. 

Fred  laughed  and  said : 

“Keep  cool,  old  man,  we  are  winning  already.  The  heads 
of  the  concern  have  left  the  town  between  two  suns  and 
bench  warrants  arc  out  after  them.  They  mav  not  o-et 

t  .  J  J 

them,  but  we  put  them  to  flight  any  wav.” 

“Yes,  hut  it  isn’t  the  sort  of  fun  that  T  wanted.” 


“What's  the  matter  with  you?  You  are  no  hog,  Terry. 
You  knocked  that  fellow  down  and  thrashed  hirn,  and  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  throwing  two  of  their  men  out  of  the 
house  that  they  were  stripping  of  household  goods,  and  you 
licked  the  biggest  man  in  their  employ.  It  seems  to  me 
that  you  ought  to  be  fully  satisfied  by  this  time.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

HOW  THE  SAVINGS  BANK  WON. 

The  two  clerks  who  claimed  to  have  bought  out  the  money 
lenders’  property  in  New  Era  appeared  to  be  clever  young 
men. 

They  were  not  disposed  to  make  any  trouble  with  Fred 
and  Terry,  and  the  latter  appeared  disposed  to  let  them 
alone. 

They  knew’  that,  legally,  they  couldn’t  interfere  with 
them;  so  they  left  the  matter  with  the  savings  bank,  and 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  lose  a  good  deal  of  money 
through  that  channel  in  order  to  drive  the  money  lenders 
out. 

They  talked  with  nobody  about  it  except  their  lawyer. 

One  day  a  report  came  to  their  ears  that  a  burly  red¬ 
faced  man  had  bought  out  the  property  himself. 

Again  Terry  disguised  himself  and  went  over  to  the 
place  to  redeem  his  watch,  and  there  he  saw  the  man. 

He  came  away  fully  convinced  that  he  was  about  on  a 
level  with  the  original  owners  of  the  place. 

He  claimed  to  have  ample  capital,  and  said  that  he  would 
be  satisfied  with  twenty  per  cent  interest  instead  of  thirty, 
and  that  he  thought  the  customers  of  the  establishment 
ought  to  be  satisfied,  too. 

He  told  Terry  that  he  had  money  to  lend  in  any  amount 
provided  ample  security,  either  by  endorsed  note  or  col¬ 
laterals,  was  furnished.  He  said  he  was  there  to  do  a  gen¬ 
eral  money  lending  business,  and  would  lend  money  on 
any  security ;  that  he  intended  to  make  everybody  his  per¬ 
sonal  friend  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Terry.  “I  hope  you  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  accomplishing  your  aims  without  making  enemies, 
but  let  me  tell  you  that  I  know  the  spirit  of  these  people 
here.  All  the  millmen  are  hard-working  fellows.  The} 
earn  every  dollar  they  get.  They  can’t  afford  to  pay  big 
interest.  T  didn't  care  to  go  to  mv  employers  for  a  certifi¬ 
cate,  otherwise  T  would  have  gone  to  the  savings  bank.  It  is 
not  everyone  that  wants  his  employer  to  know  anything 
about  his  financial  condition.  If  you  treat  vour  customers 
right  and  consider  their  circumstances  you’ll  get  along  with 
very  little  trouble.  When  you  have  people's  collateral  in 
your  charge  or  have  a  grip  on  their  household  goods  by  con¬ 
tract,  and  circumstances  have  been  against  them,  it  will  pay 
you  better  to  extend  their  time.  Of  course,  the  interest  is 
going  on  when  the  time  is  extended,  and  in  the  end  you 
get  your  interest  just  the  same.  The  men  who  first  opened 
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hero  dealt  harshly  with  the  customers  who  failed  to  pay. 
That  aroused  resentment,  not  only  in  the  customers,  but  in 
their  friends.  They  had  many  a  tight  here  in  consequence. 

1  personally  know  of  a  ease.  A  poor  woman  had  bought  a 
machine  for  seventy-five  dollars  and  had  paid  sixty  on  it, 
\\  Sen  she  unfortunately  fell  behind  with  her  payments,  and 
thev  sent  a  burly  fellow  to  take  it  away  bv  force.  The  av- 
erage  man  thinks  it  is  pretty  hard  for  a  man  to  seize  a 
seventy-five  dollar  machine  on  which  sixty  dollars  has  been 
paid  and  keep  the  machine  and  money,  too.  Trouble  grew 
out  of  it.  Of  course,  the  law  was  on  his  side,  but  equity 
was  the  other  way.” 

The  man  listened  to  his  story,  looking  him  straight  in 
his  eves,  and  said : 

V  ' 

“Well,  it  was  done  under  form  of  law,  but  I  think,  like 
you,  that  it  was  rather  harsh.  I  would  have  given  her  more 
time.  The  interest  would  have  been  running  on  all  the 
same.” 

“Of  course  !  Of  course  !  If  you  follow  that  course  you’ll 
have  no  trouble.” 

Terry  told  Fred  of  the  conversation  he  had  with  the 
owner,  but  he  remarked : 

“He  has  a  bad  face,  and  there’ll  be  more  trouble  as  sure 
as  you  and  I  live.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  expect  it!  Those  fellows  are  not  satisfied 
with  a  decent  interest.  The  truth  is,  poor  people  can't 
afford  to  pay  twenty  per  cent. 

Pride  prevents  them  from  going  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  mill  for  a  certificate,  and  they  had  rather  pay  twenty 
per  cent  than  to  do  so.  Now,  I  believe  that  this  fellow  is 
in  the  employ  of  those  men  who  ran  away  to  escape  prose¬ 
cution  for  perjury.  I  don't  believe  there  has  been  any  sale 
at  all,  notwithstanding  the  deed  is  recorded  in  the  office  of 
the  county  clerk.  I  doubt  if  a  single  dollar  has  changed 
hands  in  consequence.” 

“  Well,  we  will  give  them  a  month  and  find  out  more 
about  it.  The  fact  is,  Terry,  we  must  drive  them  out.  I've 
thought  about  having  the  superintendent  to  interfere  in 
the  matter,  and  have  him  to  threaten  to  discharge  all  those 
who  pawned  their  household  goods,  -but  that  would  be  an 
injustice.  It  would  really  be  interfering  with  the  rights  of 
the  poor  victims.” 

“Yes,  so  it  would.  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the 
bank  to  lend  the  money  on  the  notes  of  the  millmen  and  tell 
them  that  if  the  notes  are  not  paid  according  to  contract 
they  will  be  presented  at  the  mills  and  the  amount  deducted 
from  their  wages.  They  would  kick  at  it,  but  they  would 
be  afraid  to  refuse  to  pay  for  fear  of  discharge.” 

“Terry,  I  believe  that  is  a  good  idea,  and  1  11  instruct 

the  banker  to  pursue  that  plan.” 

The  banker,  of  course,  received  a  regular  salary  for  his 
services,  and  if  any  money  was  lost  it  didn't  come  out  of 
his  pocket. 

Again  he  issued  circulars  stating  that,  instead  of  requir¬ 
ing  certificates,  he  would  let  the  wives  of  the  millmen  have 
small  sums  of  money  to  tide  them  over  their  necessity  on 
presenting  their  husband’s  notes  for  the  amount,  with  the 


understanding  if  they  didn’t  pay,  the  notes  would  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  their  employers  and  the  amount  deducted  from 
their  wages. 

That  had  a  wonderful  effect,  and  again  the  collaterals 
stopped  going  into  the  money  lenders’  place. 

The  new  money  lender  got  hold  of  one  of  the  circulars 
and  issued  one  in  opposition,  making  the  same  offer. 

He  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  and  he  judged  that  the  millmen 
who  gave  notes  would  pay  them  promptly  rather  than  to 
have  them  go  in  to  the  paymaster  of  the  mill. 

He  was  a  smooth  talker,  notwithstanding  his  hard  face, 
and  a  lot  of  women  came  in  with  notes  signed  by  their 
husbands. 

“Now,  madam,”  said  he  to  several  of  them,  “I  only  have 
your  word  for  it  that  your  husbands  signed  these  notes.  If 
they  didn’t  you  make  yourself  liable  to  arrest  and  punish¬ 
ment  for  forgery.  So  you  are  doing  this  thing  with  your 
eyes  open.  You  must  give  mb  a  little  certificate  to  the 
effect  that  your  husbands  signed  these  notes  in  your  pres¬ 
ence. 

The  truth  is,  I’d  rather  have  them  come  here  of  evenings 
and  sign  them  in  the  presence  of  myself  or  the  cashier.  We 
won’t  lend  anybody  a  larger  sum  than  twenty  dollars  on 
those  notes.  That  is  always  enough  to  tide  a  family  over 
temporary  embarrassment. 

Terry  got  onto  that,  and  he  set  a  man  to  watch,  and 
found  that  the  fellow  was  really  doing  a  land  office  busi¬ 
ness,  his  customers  paying  twenty  per  cent  interest,  where 
they  could  have  gone  to  the  savings  bank  and  gotten  the 
same  amount  at  six  per  cent  per  annum. 

“Fred,”  said  he,  “hanged  if  I  am  not  puzzled.  It  must 
be  because  he  has  got  the  start  by  being  the  first  in  the  field. 
Blessed  if  I  don’t  believe  if  the  savings  bank  offered  to  let 
them  have  money  free  of  interest  on  the  same  securities 
that  they  would  go  to  that  money  lender  in  preference. 
There  must  be  something  wrong  about  it.  I'm  really  get¬ 
ting  tired  trying  to  help  certain  people  out  of  trouble.  I 
don’t  like  to  pay  out  good  money  to  find  out  what  blessed 
fools  some  people  are.” 

“Terry,”  laughed  Fred,  “we’ve  been  flattering  ourselves 
that  we  know  all  about  human  nature,  but  it  seems  that  we 
don’t.  I’m  going  to  write  several  articles  for  “The  Eagle,” 
stating  the  case  and  asking  for  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
It’ll  set  people  to  thinking  and  talking,  and  maybe  some  of 
them  may  try  to  explain  it.” 

“All  right,”  said  Terry,  “but  I’ll  pay  for  a  supper  for  a 
dozen  of  us  if  anyone  does  respond  and  explain  satisfac¬ 
torily.” 

Fred  wrote  a  series  of  articles  for  the  paper  over  the 
signature  of  “A  Sane  Millman.” 

To  Fred’s  astonishment,  the  money  lender  replied  to  the 
article  and  attempted  to  explain  the  matter. 

He  said  it  was  a  matter  of  confidence  and  preference. 

“Some  people,”  he  said,  “liked  to  trade  at  certain  places 
from  preference.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  kissing,  it  goes  by 
favor. 
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It  was  a  well- written  article;  and  Fred  saw  that  the  man 


was  a  shrewd  one. 

One  Hay  a  poor  woman  came  to  Terry  and  asked  for  a 
loan  to  pay  a  debt  she  owed  to  the  money  lender. 

“How  much  is  it?”  asked  Terry. 

“Fifteen  dollars,  sir.” 

“And  you  agreed  to  pay  him  twenty  per  cent  on  fifteen 
dollars  ?” 

“Y"es,  sir.” 

# 

“And  at  the  same  time  you  know  you  could  have  gone  to 
the  savings  bank  and  gotten  the  same  amount  at  only  six 
per  cent.  Now,  tell  me  why?” 

“Well,  my  husband  told  me  to  go  there.” 

“Madam,  excuse  me  for  saying  that  I  don’t  believe  your 
husband  did  that.  If  you'll  send  him  up  to  see  me  to-night 
after  work  hours  and  he  will  tell  me  that  he  did  send  you 
there  and  explain  why  he  did  so,  I’ll  let  you  have  the  fifteen 
dollars  as  well  as  the  interest  due  on  it.” 

He  waited  that  night  for  the  millman  to  come,  but  he 
didn’t  show  up. 

He  knew  then  that  the  woman  had  borrowed  the  money 
without  her  husband’s  knowledge,  so  he  expected  to  hear  of 
her  being  arrested,  but  he  didn’t. 

How  she  raised  the  money  he  never  knew. 

He  talked  to  Fred  and  Dick  Duncan  about  it,  and  both 
of  them  tried  to  explain  the  matter,  but  Terry  shook  his 
head,  saying  that  it  was  not  at  all  satisfactory. 

“The  truth  is,”  he  remarked,  “many  women  have  been 
going  there  and  signing  their  husbands’  names  to  notes 
without  their  knowledge.  Now,  you  just  wait  and  some¬ 
thing  will  explode  that  will  give  the  wrhole  thing  away,” 
and  it  turned  out  to  be  just  as  he  suspected. 

Several  women  were  threatened  with  arrest  and  prosecu¬ 
tion,  whose  husbands  had  been  hunted  up,  and  questioned 
by  a  representative  of  the  money  lender. 

Only  one  of  the  husbands  repudiated  the  note.  The 
others,  to  protect  their  wives,  acknowledged  the  signature, 
and  then  had  tremendous  quarrels  with  them. 

The  one  who  repudiated  the  note  threatened  to  let  the 
law  take  its  course,  but  the  woman  cried  and  wrung  her 
hands  until,  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  he  agreed  to 
settle  it. 

He  paid  the  note  by  borrowing  from  one  of  his  friends 
and  giving  an  order  on  the  cashier. 

The  result  was  that  at  the  next  fortnightly  payment  he 
came  home  with  so  little  money  that  the  family  practically 
lived  on  bread  and  water  for  the  next  two  weeks. 

The  savings  bank  kept  on,  and  gradually  drew  away 
enough  customers  to  convince  the  money  lender  that  he 
was  losing,  until  he,  like  his  predecessor,  wanted  to  close 
up  his  business  quickly.  He  finally  did  this  by  making 
sacrifices,  and  again  they  were  all  startled  by  the  news  that 
a  newcomer  had  bought  the  place  and  was  going  to  run  it 
like  the  savings  bank. 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “somebody  is  at  the  back  of  that 
thing  with  plenty  of  money.  They  are  willing  to  lose 
money  for  awhile  in  order  to  drive  the  savings  bank  out  of 


business.  The  fact  is,  it  is  a  rich  field.  There  are  fully 
five  thousand  men  at  work  in  those  mills,  and  probably 
two-thirds  of  them  have  wives  and  children.” 

“All  right,  let  them  run  the  bank  out  if  they  can.  We’ll 
let  those  people  over  there  know  that  they  needn’t  look  ,10 
us  for  any  assistance  if  they  continue  patronizing  that 
place.” 

Then  they  consulted  the  superintendents. 

Invitations  were  sent  to  them  to  meet  at  the  public  hall. 

Every  one  appeared  at  the  meeting,  but  neither  Fred  nor 
Terry  were  there,  and  they  wondered  what  they  had  been 
called  together  for. 

Fred  and  Terry  knew  that  if  they  appeared  and  offered 
suggestions  which,  if  accepted,  would  injure  the  business 
of  the  money  lender,  or  any  other  business  man,  they  could 
be  sued  for  heavy  damages.” 

Nearly  every  superintendent  knew  what  was  trying  to  be 
accomplished,  but  none  of  them  dared  take  any  initial  steps 
in  that  direction  for  fear  their  employers  in  New  York 
City  or  elsewhere  would  discharge  them,  so  they  went  home 
without  anything  having  been  accomplished. 

Fred  then  went  down  to  the  city  to  visit  several  of  the 
* 

mill  owners,  and  discussed  the  question  wTith  them. 

The  mill  owners  were  utterly  indifferent  about  it.  They 
said  that  when  the  men  did  their  work  and  received  their 
wages  they  didn't  care  what  they  did  with  their  money. 

He  practically  found  that  they  had  no  sympathy  whatever 
for  their  operatives. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “it  is  a  tough  job,  isn't  it?” 

“Yes,  it  is  the  worst  thing  I  ever  tackled  in  my  life. 
Now,  I’ve  a  suggestion  to  make,  Fred.” 

“All  right,  let’s  have  it.” 

“Let’s  instruct  the  president  of  the  savings  bank  to  lend 
money  at  about  the  rate  of  valuation  that  a  careful  pawn¬ 
broker  does  and  charge  no  interest  whatever.  Let  the 
parties  come  back  and  return  the  loan  and  get  their  goods.” 

“Why,  Terry,  that  will  cost  us  many  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,  Fred,  for  the  collateral  will  always  be 
good  for  the  money,  and  all  the  money  that  we  will  be  out 
will  be  the  salary  of  the  banker  and  his  clerks.  Hanged  if 
I  don’t  believe  that  some  women  take  special  delight  in 
pawning  something,  and  we  would  soon  have  a  house  full 
of  goods.” 

“Very  true;  but  if  they  have  no  interest  to  pay  they  will 
come  and  get  them  out.” 

“Not  all  of  them.  Some  would  be  left  on  our  hands.” 

“Sure,”  said  Terry,  “but  the  articles  will  be  good  for  the 
money.  We  won't  lend  a  penny  on  anything  that  isn't 
placed  in  charge  of  the  banker.  We  won’t  lend  anything 
on  furniture  left  in  the  house.  I  am  willing  to  lose  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  on  it  until  fully  satisfied  that  it  won't 
work.” 

“Say,  Fred,  suppose  we  try  those  stinkballs  on  that  con¬ 
cern,  just  as  you  closed  up  the  saloonkeeper  five  rears  aco,*’ 

“Terry,  I  am  not  willing  to  trust  that  in  the  hands  of  a 
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third  party.  We  might  be  betrayed  and  they  could  recover 
heavy  damages  against  us." 

“Well,  you  can  try  it  one  night,  I  another,  and  Joe  and 
Dick  can  do  likewise,  and  hanged  if  I  don't  believe  we  will 
have  some  fun  out  of  it.” 

“Oh,  they  will  place  a  guard  around,  and  some  of  us 
might  get  a  load  of  buckshot.  It  is  dangerous.” 

Fred  refused  and  Terry  insisted. 

He  offered  to  do  the  work  himself. 

Again  Fred  shook  his  head. 

He  knew  well  that  Evelyn  would  be  angry  about  it,  but 
he  didn't  mention  her  name. 

Finally  the  big  money  lender  went  to  the  savings  bank 
and  told  the  banker  that  if  he  would  buy  his  property  he 
would  retire  from  business  and  leave  New  Era. 

Said  he: 

“IT1  sell  it  to  you  at  cost.” 

“See*  here,”  said  the  banker,  “will  every  man  in  your 
employ  sign  an  agreement  not  to  resume  business  in  New 
Era?” 

“Well,  I  would  have  to  consult  them  about  it.” 

“Very  well.  If  you’ll  have  all  of  them  sign  the  agree¬ 
ment  I'll  take  the  property  off  your  hands.” 

The  fellow  went  back,  and  a  day  later  sent  for  the  banker 
to  visit  him. 

The  banker  went  up  after  business  hours,  and  there  every 
clerk  in  his  presence  signed  an  agreement  not  to  do  any 
money  lending  business  in  New  Era.  The  banker  then 
agreed  to  buy  the  property. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  NEW  SCHEME  AND  HOW  IT  FAILED  TO  WORK. 

Fred  and  Terry  congratulated  themselves  on  having  got 
rid  of  the  troublesome  money  lenders. 

“Terry,  old  man,”  said  Fred,  “it  cost  us  quite  a  lot  of 
money  to  get  rid  of  those  fellows.  I  don’t  think  I  ever  saw 
anybody  have  such  a  soft  snap  as  those  fellows  did  with  the 
millmen  on  the  hill.” 

“You’ve  got  that  wrong  there,  Fred,”  said  Terry.  “It 
was  the  millmen’s  wives.” 

“All  the  same  their  husbands  were  the  victims.  Those 
'  fellows  made  a  lot  of  money  out  of  them,  although  they  did 
sacrifice  a  little  when  selling  the  property,  but  they  are 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  ahead.  I  hey  practi¬ 
cally  had  no  opposition.  Before  they  came  a  half  dozen 
furniture  houses  sold  household  effects  on  the  instalment 
plan,  but  competition  compelled  them  to  be  moderate  in 
their  charges.  But  they  didn’t  lend  any  money.  When  the 
money  lenders  came  in  they  had  the  field  all  to  themselves, 
anr]  they  got  many  a  poor  family  into  their  clutches  and 
lied  them  for  all  they  were  worth.” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you,  Fred,  I’ve  about  made  up  my  mind 
no t  to  bother  myself  hereafter  about  other  people’s  trou¬ 


bles.  Generally  it  is  a  thankless  task.  I  know  of  several 
people  who  were  very  profuse  in  their  expressions  of  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  assistance  we  gave  them,  but  in  a  few  weeks 
they  forgot  all  about  the  promises  they  made,  and  soon  they 
were  in  the  same  trouble  again.” 

“Yes,  that  is  true,  but  I  tell  you,  old  man,  people  of 
small  means  are  tempted  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  tricks  to 
raise  a  little  money  to  gratify  certain  desires  or  tempta¬ 
tions.  It’s  worse  among  the  'women  of  those  millmen's 
families  than  among  the  men.  Let  one  woman  get  hold  of 
a  beautiful  piece  of  furniture  and  her  neighbors  envy  her, 
and  a  rivalry  springs  up  among  them.  Let  one  buy  a  beau¬ 
tiful  carpet  and  her  neighbor  wants  to  do  the  same,  and, 
if  possible,  buy  a  better  one.  It’s  human  nature,  old  man, 
and  I  don't  know  of  anyone  who  has  more  real  human  na¬ 
ture  in  him  than  you  and  me.  We  worked  hard  for  several 
years  to  perfect  ourselves  in  athletic  sports.  I  remember 
how  we  used  to  discuss  it.  We  claimed  that  what  one  man 
did  another  could  do  if  he  tried  hard  enough.  That  is  why 
we  can  wrestle  and  box  and  fence  better  than  the  average 
athlete.  I  remember  when  you  wTere  about  sixteen  or  seven¬ 
teen,  we  both  attended  a  circus,  and  how  we  envied  the 
acrobats.  You  and  I  could  turn  handsprings  at  that  time, 
but  when  we  saw  one  of  the  acrobats  turn  a  series  of  somer¬ 
saults  backward  and  forward  clear  across  the  ring,  we  both 
vowed  to  learn  how  to  do  it  ourselves,  and  the  thumps  and 
the  bumps  that  we  got  in  learning  how  makes  me  smile  yet. 
You  became  a  better  expert  at  it  than  I  did.  I  guess  it  was 
because  you  took  more  pleasure  in  it.  *  Pride  in  dress  and 
household  decorations  seem  to  be  feminine  weaknesses,  and 
that  is  what  tempted  so  many  of  the  millmen's  wffves  to  go 
in  debt.  They  are  very  kind  to  each  other.  Let  one  of 
them  get  sick  and  they  are  all  eager  to  render  assistance. 
The  difference  between  them  and  us  is  that  we  are  able  to 
render  assistance  financially  and  they  are  not;  so  we  must 
not  be  hard  on  them.  You  know  how  they  all  call  Evelvn 
and  Mary  angels  of  mercy.  We  must  continue  to  let  them 
look  to  us  for  help  in  times  of  trouble.  At  the  same  time 
we  shouldn’t  let  them  indulge  in  such  extravagances  by  any 
encouragement  on  our  part.” 

In  about  a  week  after  the  money  lenders  had  left  the 
hill,  Terry  heard  that  a  man  had  rented  the  building  for 
the  purpose  of  running  a  general  store. 

He  opened  with  a  stock  of  groceries,  dry  goods,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  had  a  little  of  almost  everything.  He  sold  at  very 
reasonable  prices. 

Terry  heard  that  he  sold  his  goods  for  cash,  and  lie  won¬ 
dered  how  he  could  do  so  when  he  knew  that  nine  out  of  ten 
millmen’s  families  ran  bills,  to  be  paid  on  each  payday. 

The  mills  paid  their  employes  twice  a  month,  and  all  the 
butchers  and  grocers  in  New  Era  had  to  give  the  workmen 
two  weeks’  credit. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  newcomer  was  a  shrewd  one, 
and  it  captured  the  women. 

When  his  customers  had  no  cash  he  lent  it  to  them  at  a 
big  rate  of  interest  and  immediately  received  it  back  in 
payment  for  his  goods. 
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That  business  went  on  for  a  few  weeks  before  Terry 
learned  of  it. 

“By  George !”  said  he,  “I'll  bet  money  that  the  original 
money  lender  is  at  the  bottom  of  that  game.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  new  and  taking. ” 

He  went  to  Fred  and  remarked: 

“Fred,  old  man,  we  have  been  flattering  ourselves  that 
we  are  pretty  well  up  to  snuff,  but  that  storekeeper  on  the 
hill  is  a  few  links  ahead  of  us.” 

44 How  so,  Terry?”  and  Terry  explained  the  mystery  to 

him. 

“Great  Scott!”  Fred  gasped.  “I've  been  thinking  that 
the  amount  of  business  he  has  jumped  into  was  on  account 
of  the  cheapness  of  his  goods,  but  he  is  making  money  on 
the  interest  of  his  loans,  and  the  low  price  of  the  goods  is 
what  draws  the  custom.” 

44 That's  it!  That's  it!  And  I'll  wager  something  and 
give  odds  that  the  original  money  lender  is  at  the  back  of 
it,  and  has  simply  put  a  trusty  man  there  to  represent  him. 
The  merchants  on  this  side  are  wondering  how  he  can  sell 
his  goods  so  cheap.  In  fact,  several  of  them  are  complain¬ 
ing  of  having  lost  a  number  of  their  customers.  Said  one 
of  them  to  me  the  other  day :  4 1  think  I  buy  about  as  cheap 
as  any  man  on  the  market,  and  I  try  to  get  the  lowest  grade 
of  goods.  I  sent  over  there Nand  bought  a  pound  of  their 
sugar  and  melted  it  down  to  see  if  I  could  find  any  white 
sand  in  it,  but  that  fellow  is  too  shrewd  for  that.  He  is 
actually  selling  sugar  at  first  cost.  I  calculate  that  he  is 
losing  at  least  five  dollars  a  barrel.  There  was  no  sand  in 
it  at  all.  It  was  straight  sugar,  and  as  near  as  I  can  get  at 
it,  he  gave  straight,  full  weight.  He  is  doing  a  big  busi¬ 
ness.  He  has  won  quite  a  number  of  my  customers.  He 
makes  a  very  small  profit  on  his  meats,  and  if  any  of  his 
regular  customers  are  short  of  cash  he  lends  them  the 
money,  and  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it,  charges  about  fifteen 
per  cent  interest.'  ” 

Fred  scratched  his  head  and  thought  over  it  for  a  couple 

of  days.  Then  he  employed  a  man  to  trade  with  him  so  as 

to  get  at  the  facts,  and  it  developed  that,  while  they  bought 

goods  cheap,  every  customer  got  into  his  debt  in  the  shape 

of  money  loans. 

%/ 

“Terry,  that  fellow  is  a  first-class  financier,  but  how  in 
thunder  does  he  manage  the  matter  of  security?” 

“Well,  that  is  what  we  must  find  out.  There  are  some 
people  whom  we  can't  teach  any  common  sense.  Of  course, 
the  millmen's  wives  do  all  the  trading,  and  they  don't  know 
as  much  about  law  as  a  jaybird.  We  must  find  out  what 
per  cent  they  are  charging  on  the  money  they  lend,  and  if 
it  is  above  the  legal  rate,  we  can  push  the  usury  law  on 
them.” 

“Say,  Fred,  I'll  bet  that  we  will  learn  something  there, 
too.  A  man  who  is  shrewd  enough  to  devise  such  a  scheme 
as  that  certainly  can't  be  caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  law.” 

“Well,  we  will  find  out  about  it,  anyway.” 

Fred  set  his  man  to  work  and  learned  that  the  usury  law 
was  evaded  by  a  contract,  and  no  law  can  invalidate  a  con¬ 
tract. 


44  That's  about  what  1  expected,”  remarked  Fred,  when  he 
learned  the  truth,  “so  we  can't  do  a  thing  with  him.” 

“All  right.  We  will  just  wait  and  let  the  victims  barn 
by  experience.” 

“That's  all  right,”  laughed  Terry.  “I've  heard  all  my 
life  that  a  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire.  It  may  be  true  witli 
a  child,  but  not  with  grown  people.  I've  seen  grow’n  men 
and  women  whose  wounds  don't  heal  fast  enough  to  leave 
them  without  sores.  They  jump  from  one  fire  to  another, 
and  they’ve  always  got  burned.  Fm  not  going  to  take  the 
trouble  to  warn  anybody  against  the  game.  And  I  won  t 
run  my  hands  down  into  my  pockets  again  to  relieve  any  of 
those  victims.” 

44  Hold  on  there,  Terry.  Don't  go  to  making  any  such 
threats  as  that.  Everybody  sympathizes  with  a  fool.  That’s 
whv  asvlums  are  built  to  take  care  of  them.” 

44  Oh,  I’m  not  talking  about  lunatics.  I'm  talking  about 
sane  fools.” 

44  Good !  Good !  I  never  heard  that  name  before.  What 
is  a  sane  fool?” 

44  Oh,  there  arc  all  sorts  of  definitions.  I  will  give  you 
one.  For  instance,  take  an  industrious  man  who  knows 
how  to  make  money  but  doesn't  know  how  to  take  care  of  it. 
He  is  a  sane  fool.” 

44 Good  again.  The  definition  is  right.  I  know’  a  good 
many  bright  business  men  who  might  come  under  that 
head. 

By  and  by  some  of  the  victims  of  the  game  began  squeal¬ 
ing.  Their  husbands'  earnings  couldn't  pay  the  bills,  and 
one  of  them  wanted  to  borrow  money  from  Terrv.  promising 
to  give  him  an  order  on  his  employer  for  the  amount. 

44  Look  here,”  said  Terry,  44 1  understood  that  fellow’  over 
on  the  hill  sold  goods  only  for  cash.  How’  in  thunder  did 
you  come  in  debt  to  him  ?” 

The  fellow’  explained. 

44 Of  course,  my  wife  attends  to  all  that  sort  of  business.” 

“Why  did  you  let  her  do  so?”  d 

44  The  truth  is,  I  didn't  understand  how  it  was  until  1 
found  myself  owing  him  more  than  I  could  pay.” 

“Well,  I'm  sorry  for  you.  I've  made  up  my  mind  not  to 
pay  any  more  money  to  money  lenders.  Just  tell  your  wife 
to  get  out  of  it  the  best  way  she  can.” 

“Boss,  she  can't  get  out  of  it.  If  the  bill  isn't  paid  the 
bailiff  will  come  in  and  sell  us  out.” 

44 Look  here,  who  ow’ns  the  furniture  in  the  house,  you  or 
your  wife?” 

44 1  bought  all  of  it.”  '  .  i| 

44 Well,  wiio  owes  the  money  lender,  you  or  vour  wife?” 

“They  have  it  all  charged  to  my  wife.” 

44  Then  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  They  can  t  lew  on 
your  goods.” 

“Boss,  I  went  to  a  lawyer  and  inquired  about  it.  and  he 
says  that  a  man  is  responsible  for  the  debts  of  his  wife, 
and  that  the  law*  compels  him  to  support  her  and  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  as  I  and  the  children  had  been  eating  the  grocer- 
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ie>.  1  was  responsible,  notwithstanding  it  was  charged  to 

niv  wife.” 

“Well,  the  lawyer  ought  to  know,"  said  Terry;  “but  I 
and  I  red  have  stopped  paying  such  debts.  You  had  credit 
at  your  former  butcher,  grocer  and  baker,  and  they  treated 
you  fairly.  Aon  left  them,  and  1  guess  you  are  in  a  bad 
way.  for  they  won't  credit  you  again. 

“That  is  it,  boss.  If  I  had  credit  with  my  former  mer¬ 
chants  1  could  gain  time  enough  to  pay  out.” 

So  the  fellow's  household  effects  were  levied  on  and  sold. 

Several  of  their  friends  went  to  Fred  and  Terry  to  help 
him  out,  but  they  refused. 

It  had  a  tremendous  effect  on  the  other  patrons  of  the 
money  lenders,  with  the  result  that  the  victims  made  des¬ 
perate  efforts  to  pay  up  and  thus  escape  being  scooped  in 

like  manner. 

The  morning  paper,  “The  Eagle,”  gave  an  account  of 
the  matter  and  explained  the  workings  of  the  game  so  forci¬ 
bly  that  more  .than  half  the  customers  returned  to  their 
former  dealers  and  traded  with  them. 

The  lender  threatened  suit  for  damages. 

Fred  then  sent  a  shrewd  millman  to  organize  a  society 
among  the  millmen  and  their  families  to  boycott  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  finally  the  lender  sold  out  his  stock  and  left 
the  city. 

“Now,  what  next?”  laughed  Terry.  “I'll  bet  some  other 
game  will  spring  up  that  will  do  the  work  most  effectively.” 

“Perhaps  so,”  said  Fred,  “but  it  will  take  them  a  long 
time  to  get  up  a  game  to  beat  that  one.” 

“Well,  I  don't  know  about  that.  That  was  the  shrewdest 
one  yet.  Mankind  is  the  most  gullible  of  all  creatures. 
Every  now. and  then  some  shrewd  chap  will  turn  up  and 
skin  an  entire  community.” 

“Yes.;  that’s  because  everybody  wants  to  get  something 
for  nothing;  but  there  is  nobody  giving  things  away  for 
nothing,  unless  he  has  some  shrewd  game  behind  it." 

“Terry,  wise  men  are  very  scarce.  The  fools  outnumber 
them  a  thousand  to  one.” 

“That's  right!  That's  right!” 

During  all  of  this  time  the  great  electric  plant  had  been 
going  up  rapidly,  and  the  building  was  almost  finished  and 
the  machinery  was  being  placed. 

It  had  cost  the  New  Era  Company  an  immense  sum  of 
money,  but  applications  for  electric  power  were  coming  for 
many  miles  around  New  Era,  and  mills  were  going  up  even 
at  Centerville  and  at  other  places  still  farther  off,  all  of 
them  to  be  run  by  electric  power. 

Houses  were  going  up  for  the  operatives,  so  New  Era  was 
fast  becoming  a  great  center  for  horse-power,  and  the  New 
Era  Company’s  income  was  being  rapidly  increased. 

The  people  at  Centerville,  particularly,  ceased  finding 
fault  with  New  Era. 

They  were  fast  regaining  their  lost  population,  as  hun¬ 
dred-  of  people  were  coming  in  to  take  the  places  of  those 
who  had  moved  to  New  Era  some  time  before. 

r<  riterville  bargained  for  electric  street  lights,  and  many 


well-to-do  citizens  had  lights  introduced  into  their  resi¬ 
dences. 

Manufacturers  applied  for  sites  for  the  building  of  mills 
to  be  run  by  electric  power,  and  nearly  a  thousand  new 
cottages  were  contracted  for,  to  be  occupied  by  operatives. 

The  New  Era  Company  quietly  purchased  more  land  in 
order  to  retain  control  of  land,  which  was  expected  to 
double  in  value  in  a  year  or  two. 

The  same  method  of  attracting  manufacturers  was 
adopted  as  at  the  beginning  of  New  Era.  The  lands  were 
donated  to  the  mill  owners  on  condition  of  their  using  the 
electric  powrer  furnished  by  the  New  Era  Company. 

Fred  thought  that  every  thousand  inhabitants  who  lo¬ 
cated  there  would  more  than  double  the  value  of  the  land 
in  the  vicinity,  and  he  was  right. 

A  man  came  up  from  New  York  City  and  wanted  to  pur¬ 
chase  land  on  which  to  erect  an  enormous  brewery,  but  the 
company  refused  to  accept  his  offer  under  any  considera¬ 
tion  or  at  any  price. 

A  number  of  citizens  organized,  not  only  in  New  Era,  but 
in  the  other  towns  in  the  county,  to  start  a  crusade  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  an  election  and  voting  the  saloons  into 
existence  again. 

They  were  laboring  under  the  impression  that  the  saloons 
would  be  of  sreat  benefit  to  the  town. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Fred  to  several  of  them,  “suppose  you 
succeed  in  voting  saloons  back,  how  could  you  have  a  saloon 
in  New  Era,  when  every  inch  of  ground  that  the  New  Era 
Company  owns,  or  once  owned,  is  covered  by  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  clause.  We  can  defy,  not  only  the  state  of  New  York, 
but  the  whole  United  States,  for  you  can’t  vote  that  clause 
out  of  existence.  Every  purchaser  who  bought  a  lot  here 
will  forfeit  the  property  if  he  permits  liquors  of  any  kind 
to  be  sold  on  the  premises.  Even  after  our  death  our  heirs 
can  claim  every  inch  of  property  under  that  clause  if  it  is 
violated.” 

“Well,  your  original  holdings  here  do  not  cover  the  whole 
county.  It  doesn't  cover  Centerville  or  the  other  towns  in 
the  county.” 

“Very  true.  Go  to  work  and  call  the  election,  and  the 
New  Era  Company  will  spend  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
to  defeat  you.  New  Era  will  give  at  least  two  thousand 
majority  against  it,  and  that  would  carry  the  county.  We 
know  what  benefit  prohibition  has  been  to  this  town.” 

By  this  time  spring  had  opened  and  cottagers  began  re¬ 
turning  to  their  homes  on  the  borders  of  the  lake. 

An  election  was  called  when  the  secretary  of  state  stated 
what  the  question  was  to  be  voted  on,  and  the  campaign 
opened. 

It  was  probably  the  most  exciting  one  ever  held  in  that 
part  of  the  state. 

The  liquor  men  employed  speakers  from  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

Of  course,  they  knew  that  it  could  never  be  sold  in  New 
Era,  nor  anywhere  on  the  lands  once  owned  by  the  com¬ 
pany. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Such  a  fruitful  field  for  money  lenders  was  the  commu- 
nity  of  millmen  on  the  hill  that  other  parties  undertook  to 
get  a  foothold  there. 

After  the  last  dodge  had  proved  a  failure,  two  other  men 
came  up  and  took  board  with  the  Widow  Merritt,  who  had 
now  beome  the  owner  of  the  building,  and  was  having  un¬ 
usual  success. 

The  reader  will  doubtless  remember  that  Fred  Fearnot 
had  placed  her  in  charge  of  the  house  after  her  husband 
had  deserted  her  and  her  little  children  in  New  York  City. 

Her  husband  returned  to  her  when  he  learned  that  she 
was  doing  well,  and  she  had  to  appeal  to  the  New  Era 
Company  for  protection  against  him,  as  he  ill-treated  her 
and  the  children. 

They  managed  to  get  him  into  state  prison  for  a  term  of 
years.  She  went  on  unmolested,  taking  care  of  her  money, 
until  she  accumulated  enough  to  buy  the  property  and 
added  more  rooms  to  the  building. 

Of  course,  the  more  boarders  she  had  the  more  money 
she  made,  until  now  she  was  not  only  the  owner  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  but  had  a  good  deal  of  money  in  the  bank. 

She  sued  for  a  divorce  and  obtained  it,  after  which  she 
was  besieged  by  suitors,  but  she  had  vowed  never  to  marry 
again. 

The  latest  comers  were  money  lenders,  who  hired  two  of 
the  best  rooms  in  her  house  and  boarded  there. 

One  of  the  rooms  they  used  as  an  office. 

By  her  consent,  they  paid  for  having  an  outside  door 
built,  so  that  parties  could  come  in  without  passing  through 
the  house. 

They  canvassed  the  entire  community,  visiting  each 
household  and  leaving  their  cards,  on  which  were  simply 
their  names  and  locality,  but  their  business  was  not  stated. 

They  verbally  informed  those  whom  they  met  that  they 
had  money  to  lend  at  legal  rates  of  interest,  and  in  any 
sums  desired. 


Soon  they  had  many  visitors.  They  demanded  security 
conformably  to  law,  but  made  certain  charges  that  brought 
the  rate  of  interest  up  to  more  than  double  the  legal  rate. 

Again  Terry  investigated,  and  became  convinced  that  it 
was  a  fraud,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  so  disguised  that 
the  law  couldn’t  take  hold  of  it,  and  the  payments  were  so 
small  that  almost  anyone  with  a  steady  income  could  pav  it 
without  much  inconvenience. 

At  the  same  time  the  agreement  that  each  one  signed 
made  it  appear  that  they  were  paying  only  the  legal  rate  ;  in 
fact,  it  was  a  pa wn -brokerage  business  without  any  pawn¬ 
ing  being  done. 


No  collaterals  were  delivered  or  taken. 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  when  he  reported  to  him,  “hanged 
if  I  haven’t  come  to  believe  that  no  laws  can  he  framed  that  I 


cannot  be  evaded  by  parties  who  wish  to  do  so.  Here  are 
a  pair  of  fellows  who  really  on  the  face  of  each  agreement 
lends  money  at  legal  rates,  but  they  make  charges  that  do 
not  come  under  the  head  of  interest.  Now,  what’s  to  be 
done  about  that?” 

“Report  it  to  the  authorities,  Terry,  so  that  the  city 
counselor  can  look  into  it.” 

The  city  attorney  did  investigate  it,  and  said  the  parties 
really  charged  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  but  made  other 
charges  for  personal  service  that  the  law  cannot  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of.” 

“Then  we  can’t  do  anything  to  break  it  up,  can  we?” 

The  attorney  shook  his  head,  and  said  he  didn't  know 
how  it  could  be  stopped. 

So  they  dropped  the  matter. 

A  moth  or  so  later  Terry  was  dumfounded  at  being  told 
by  one  of  the  boarders  at  the  Widow  Merritt’s  place  that 
she  was  going  to  marry  one  of  those  fellows. 

Terry  called  on  her  and  inquired  if  it  was  true. 

She  blushed  like  a  schoolgirl  and  admitted  that  she  was 
engaged. 

“Do  you  know  anything  about  him?”  he  asked. 

“I  never  saw  nor  heard  of  him  till  he  came  here  to 
board,”  said  she,  “but  he  impresses  me  as  a  gentleman,  and 
I  have  grown  to  like  him  very  much.” 

Then  she  inquired  why  he  was  making  inquiries,  and 
wanted  to  know  if  he  had  heard  anything  to  his  discredit. 

“No,”  said  Terry.  “You  know  that  Fred  and  I  have 
been  your  friend  from  the  beginning.” 

“Yes,  and  I  feel  very  grateful  to  you.  The  New  Era 
Company  has  made  it  possible  for  me  to  make  a  living  and 
to  rear  and  educate  my  children  in  comfort,  and  if  you 
think  I  am  doing  wrong  to  marry,  Ill  break  the  engage¬ 
ment,  although  it  would  almost  break  my  heart.” 

“Madam,  we  really  haven't  a  word  to  say  about  it,  only 
we  were  astounded  when  we  heard  the  news.  But  if  you 
will  permit  me,  as  a  true  and  tried  friend,  to  advise  you  in 
the  matter.  I  would  say,  find  out  about  the  man's  past  be¬ 
fore  you  take  the  inevitable  ■  step.  You  own  a  nice  home 
here.  You  are  making  money  and  a  fine  living.  Your  first 
venture  in  the  matrimonial  line  was  an  unfortunate  one. 
The  gentleman  is  a  shrewd  business  man  and  a  fine  talker. 
You  are  at  least  ten  years  older  than  he.  Under  no  circum¬ 
stances  let  him  get  control  over  your  property  and  don't 
borrow  a  dollar  from  him  and  sign  no  papers.” 

“Mr.  Olcott,  I  don’t  need  to  borrow  a  dollar  from  him, 
nor  anyone  else.  I  don't  owe  a  penny  on  the  property  and 
I’ve  a  good  bank  account.” 

“All  right,  then.  You  keep  that  bank  account  in  your 
name,  so  that  if  trouble  comes  to  you  again  you  can  be  in- 
dependent.  I  haven't  a  word  against  the  man.  T  don't 
know  a  thing  to  his  discredit.  He  seems  to  be  all  right,  but 
you  know  from  experience  that  matrimony  is  a  great  risk. 
Marry  him  if  you  choose,  but  don't  let  your  business  inter¬ 
ests  and  love  interests  get  mixed.  If  vou  desire  it.  Fred 
and  I  and  the  girls  will  come  and  dance  at  vour  wedding.” 

When  Terrv  reported  to  Fred  the  latter  remarked: 
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•‘It’s  no  business  of  ours,  Terry.  She  is  old  enough  to 
manage  her  own  affairs,  and  up  to  date  she  has  shown  good 
business  judgment.  She  has  three  handsome  children  who 
are  quite  well  educated  for  their  ages.  She  has  paid  for 
the  property,  and  she  can  do  as  she  pleases  with  it;  but  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  see  her  suffer  financially  in  another 
matrimonial  venture.”  - 

“Fred,  I  intend  to  suggest  to  her  that  she  place  that 
property  in  the  hands  of  the  New  Era  Company  as  trustee 
tor  her  children.” 

UA11  right.  It  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  idea.  But  I'll  bet 
something  that  if  he  hears  of  it  he  will  back  out.” 

“Well,  I  believe  that  would  be  a  pretty  good  test,”  so 
the  next  day  Terry  called  on  her  again  and  told  her  that 
he  wanted  to  have  her  test  the  sincerity  of  her  suitor’s  love 
for  her. 

“All  right,”  she  laughed.  “Fm  satisfied,  though,  that 
he  is  true  and  all  right.  What  is  the  test?” 

He  then  told  her  that  a  mother  with  three  children 
should  not  trust  a  second  marriage  without  first  providing 
for  them.  He  advised  her  to  make  the  New  Era  Company 
the  trustee  of  her  property  in  the  interest  of  her  children. 

“Why,  yes,”  said  she,  “that  would  be  a  wise  thing  for  me 
to  do.  The  fact  is,  I  have  often  thought  if  I  ever  married 
again  I’d  do  that  very  thing.” 

“All  right,  then.  Go  to  the  lawyer  of  the  company  and 

have  him  draw  up  the  papers.” 

She  did  so,  and  a  few  days  later  Terry  was  told  that  the 
engagement  was  off ;  that  her  lover  had  refused  to  marry 
on  account  of  the  transfer  oiher  property  to  the  New  Era 
Company  as  trustee  for  her  children. 

She  accused  him  of  mercenary  motives,  but  he  declared 
it  was  a  reflection  on  him  which  was  not  at  all  justified  by 
the  circumstances,  as  he  didn’t  want  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  her  property,  but  didn’t  like  to  have  her  give  such  a 
oraetical  demonstration  of  her  distrust. 

She  felt  the  force  of  his  remarks,  and  stated  that  she 
would  go  with  him  to  the  office  of  the  New  Era  Company 
and  have  the  property  transferred  back  to  her. 

I  He  refused  to  go  with  her.  He  said  that  not  yet  being 

her  husband,  it. was  no  business  of  his. 

She  was  very  much  worried,  as  she  was  really  very  much 

in  love  with  him. 

So  she  went  over  to  the  office  to  see  Fred  and  Terry 

about  it. 

She  frankly  said  that  she  wild  lose  him  if  the  property 

van  not  transferred  hack  to  her. 

<<111  Tntwlftrn.”  said  Fred,  “but  to  my  mind  it  is  a 


practical  demonstration  that  he  is  marrying  you  for  the 
property,  and  not  for  yourself.” 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  I  can’t  make  up  my  mind  to  believe  that.” 
“That  is  only  a  demonstration  of  a  woman’s  weakness. 
Your  love  for  him  is  stronger  than  your  love  for  your  prop¬ 
erty,  or  I  might  say  for  your  children.” 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  surely  I  have  demonstrated  to  you  that  I 
am  capable  of  taking  care  of  myself  and  managing  my  own 
affairs.” 

“I  won’t  dispute  that  with  you,  madam;  but  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  about  your  children.  We  will  return  the  property 
to  you,  and  then  I  beg  you  to  please  remember  what  I  say. 
He  is  after  your  property,  and  he  will  persuade  you  to  turn 
it  over  to  him  to  manage.  He  may  be  in  love  with  you  for 
all  I  know,  and  it  may  be  that  he  will  stick  to  you;  but 
pardon  me  if  I  tell  you  that  I  expect  him  to  go  back  on  you 
as  did  your  first  husband.” 

The  result  was  that  the  trusteeship  was  given  up,  and  a 
day  or  two  later  the  prospective  husband,  whose  name  was 
Allison,  met  Fred  on  the  street  and  stopped  him,  saying: 

“Look  here,  Fearnot,  Mrs.  Merritt  tells  me  that  you  pre¬ 
dicted  that  1  was  after  her  property  rather  than  herself, 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  think  about  such  conduct.” 

“Hold  on  right  there,”  said  Fred.  “Be  careful  what  you 
say.  I  found  Mrs.  Merritt  in  New  York  City  homeless  and 
penniless,  because  a  former  husband  had  deserted  her.  I 
sent  her  to  a  hotel,  and  afterwards  built  the  boarding-house 
for  her,  and  she  has  been  there  ever  since,  and  has  made  it 
pay  so  well  that  she  has  paid  for  the  property,  hence  I  had 
the  right  of  a  friend  who  had  demonstrated  his  friendship 
for  her  and  for  her  children.  She  has  known  you  about 
two  months,  I  believe.  She  is  ten  years  older  than  you  are. 
When  she  informed  me  of  her  engagement  to  you  I  asked 
her  what  she  knew  about  you.  She  said  she  didn’t  know 
anything  except  what  she  had  seen  of  you,  and  that  you  had 
behaved  as  a  gentleman  during  that  time.  I  know  nothing 
about  you  myself ;  hence,  you  see,  I  had  the  right  to  advise 
her  as  I  did.  I  don’t  blame  you  for  feeling  resentful  about 
it.  The  fact  that  you  refused  to  marry  her  after  she  had 
transferred  her  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  dem¬ 
onstrates  to  me  that  it  was  the  property  you  were  after,  and 
I’ll  say  to  you  what  I  said  to  her.  Now,  instead  of  getting 
angry,  show  your  real  worth  by  treating  her  as  a  wife  ought 
to  be  treated,  and  keep  your  hands  off  her  property,  for  if 
you  ill-treat  her  you’ll  have  Terry  Olcott  and  myself  to  deal 
with.” 

“All  right,  sir.  You  just  watch  me,  and  if  I  mistreat 
j  her  or  fail  to  make  her  a  srood  husband,  you  and  Olcott  can 
1  call  me  to  account  for  it.” 
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“All  right,”  suid  Fred.  “We  will  shake  hands  on  that. 
W  e  will  all  come  over  and  dance  at  your  wedding  and  wish 
you  joy  and  happiness.” 

They  shook  hands  and  parted,  and  a  week  later  he  and 
the  widow  married. 

Then  they  went  off  on  a  bridal  trip,  leaving  the  house 
and  the  children  in  charge  of  her  assistant  housekeeper. 

They  returned  at  the  end  of  a  week  and  settled  down,  ap¬ 
parently  very  happy. 

During  their  absence  his  partner  continued  to  lend  money 
in  a  manner  that  evaded  the  law. 

A  month  later  both  men  suddenly  left  for  parts  unknown, 
and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  wife  had  been  per¬ 
suaded  to  mortgage  her  property  for  pretty  near  its  full 
value. 

It  was  advertised  all  over  the  country,  and  a  reward  was 
offered  for  his  apprehension,  but  he  was  never  found. 


Thus  ended  the  crusade  against  the  money  lenders  at 
New  Era,  and  the  former  Widow  Merritt  was  the  wortit 
victim  of  all. 

THE  END.  ,M! 
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Warden. 

310  The  Brand  of  Siberia ;  or,  The  Boy  Tracker  of  the  Steppes.  By 

Allan  Arnold. 

311  Across  the  Continent  with  a  Circus ;  or,  The  Twin  Riders  of  the 

Ring.  By  Berton  Bertrew. 

312  On  Board  a  Man-of-War ;  or,  Jack  Farragut  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

313  Nick  and  Jed,  the  King  Trappers  of  the  Border.  By  An  Old 

Scout. 

314  Red  Light  Dick,  The  Engineer  Prince ;  or,  The  Bravest  Boy  on 

the  Railroad.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

315  Leadville  Jack,  the  Game  Cock  of  the  West.  By  An  Old  Scout. 

316  Adrift  in  the  Sea  of  Grass;  or.  The  Strange  Voyage  of  a  Missing  Ship. 

By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

317  Out  of  the  Gutter;  or.  Fighting  the  Battle  Alone.  A  True  Temperance 

Story.  By  H.  K.  Shackleford. 

318  The  Scouts  of  the  Santee;  or,  Redcoats  and  Whigs.  A  Story  of  the 

American  Revolution.  By  Gen’l  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

319  Edwin  Forrest's  Boy  Pupil;  or,  The  Struggles  and  Triumphs  of  a  Boy 

Actor.  By  N.  S.  Wood,  the  Young  American  Actor. 

32  0  Air  Line  Will,  The  Young  Engineer  of  the  New  Mexico  Express.  By 
Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

321  The  Richest  Boy  in  Arizona;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Gila.  By  Howard 
Austin. 

32  2  Twenty  Degrees  Beyond  the  Arctic  Circle;  or,  deserted  in  the  Land  of 
Ice.  By  Berton  Bertrew 

32  3  Young  KingKerry.  the  Irish  Rob  Roy;  or.  The  Lost  Lilly  of  Killarney. 
By  Allyn  Draper. 

32  4  Canoe  Carl;  or,  A  College  Boy’s  Cruise  in  the  Far  North.  By  Allan 
Arnold. 

32  5  Randy  Rollins  the  Boy  Fireman.  A  Story  of  Heroic  Deeds.  By  Ex- 
Fire-Chief  Warden. 

326  Green  Mountain  Joe,  the  Old  Trapper  of  Malbro  Pond.  By  An  Old 
Scout. 
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These  Books  Tell  You  Everything! 

A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 

Eadi  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated  cover. 
Most  of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  simple  manner  that  any 
child  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subject* 
mentioned. 
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MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Prof.  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable  and  in- 
etructive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  moat  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
Illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  thi3  little  book,  together  with  in- 
etructions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stonafield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  Ml  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle ;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
Instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE.— Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword ;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  now  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks  ;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
sleight-of-hand;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
specially  prepared  carda.  By  Professor  liaffner.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITn  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjuror* 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  aa  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS. — Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A- 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  IIOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A-  Anderson, 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explain*  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  jEolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Roval  Bengal  Marine* 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGiC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  Its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  mo*t  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  lad 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN. — 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subject*; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. — A  wonderful  littl* 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and,  in  fact,  everybody  and  any¬ 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  every  young 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  book. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WHITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY. — Coo- 
tnining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almoet  any  subject; 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with  s penman  Utters. 
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THE  STAGE. 

Ncv  41.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
KOOK.  Containing  a  groat  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
r.'.v's:  famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
tb  s  wonderful  little  book. 

N\  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
av.d  Irish.  Also  end  men's  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

T4Ci-  **PYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
AND  JOKL  BOOK.- — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

No.  65.  ML  LDOON  S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage  :  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No.  SO.  Gt  S  WILLIAMS'  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
colcrea  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  ac  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooKing  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
cooks.  ^ 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES. — Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY —A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,"  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  .  . 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS. — Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
&i3cl  ^itty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
t-ok  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage’  Casino,  Fortv-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No  13  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
ail  about  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No  33  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
o'  rooH  unrietv  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
in  the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

No  27  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
'Containing  the  roost  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
dialect  Ifrench  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 
with  many  standard  readings 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  four¬ 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
simple  ami  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  beet 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

society.  * 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsoms 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  aud  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Keene 

No. '  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  eve* 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  a  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  In¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  Thig 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  hand-book  fof 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  19.— FRANK  TOUSEY’S  UNITED  STATES  DISTANCE 
TABLES,  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  GUIDE.— Giving  the 
official  distances  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Also  table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports,  hack 
fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the  census,  etc.,  etc.,  making 
it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  handy  books  published 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventure* 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 

A  1)T1  AV 

No.  *62.  HOW  TO*  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Sennrens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grouhds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become  • 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 
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Stories  of  Brave  Northern  and 
Southern  Boys  £n  the  Civil  War 

BY  LIEUT.  HARRY  LEE 

EACH  NUMBER  COMPLETE  A  32-PA6E  BOOK  FOR  5  CENTS !  '*2 
mr  DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  BUY  A  COPY  "*6 

A  New  Story  Will  Be  Published  Every  Week 

% 

All  of  these  stirring  stories  are  based  on  historical  facts.  They  relate  the  exciting  adventures  of  two  gallant  young 
officers  in  the  rebellion.  Each  alternate  story  deals  with  the  North  and  South.  There  is  absolutely  no  partisan¬ 
ship  shown.  In  one  story  the  exploits  of  Captain  Jack  Clark,  of  the  Fairdale  Blues,  is  given.  In  the  next. 
Captain  Will  Prentiss  figures  with  his  company,  the  Virginia  Grays.  Thus,  both  sides  of  the  war  are  shown  in  the 
most  impartial  manner.  You  will  like  the  stories  of  the  South  as  well  as  you  will  like  those  of  the  North.  Both  are 
replete  with  daring  incidents,  great  battles  and  thrilling  military  situations.  An  interesting  love  theme  runs  through 


each  story.  Read  the  following  numbers ;  they  will  be  issued  on  the  dates  given  below : 

NO.  ISSUED 

1  Off  to  the  War:  or,  T5he  Boys  in  Blue  Mastered  In  Aug.  12 

2  At  the  Front;  or,  T5he  Boys  in  Gray  in  Battle  Aug.  19 

3  Holding  die  Line;  or,  J5he  Boys  in  Blue’s  Great  Defense  Aug.  26 

4  On  8l  Forced  March;  or,  X5/?e  Boys  in  Gray  to  the  Rescue  Sept.  2 

5  Through  the  Lines:  or,  75he  Boys  in  Blue  on  a.  Raid  Sept.  9 

6  Prisoners  of  War;  or,  15he  Boys  in  Gray  in  Limbo  Sept.  16 

7  On  Special  Service;  or,  T5he  Boys  in  Blue  in  Danger  Sept.  23 

8  Bivouac  and  Battle;  or,  T5he  Boys  in  Gray’s  Hard  Campaign  Sept.  30 
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WORK  AND  WIN. 

'Flie  lAest  AYeeKly  IPu.blish.ed. 

ALL  THE  NUMBERS  AEE  ALWAYS  I  IT  PRINT. 

READ  ONE  AND  YOU  WILL  READ  THEM  ALL. 


LATEST  ISSUES: 

210  Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Stump;  or,  Backing  an  Old  Veteran. 

211  Fred  Fearnot's  New  Trouble;  or.  Up  Against  a  Monopoly. 

212  Fred  Fearnot  as  Marshal  :  or,  Commanding  the  Peace. 

213  Fred  Fearnot  and  ‘'Wally” ;  or,  The  Good  Natured  Bully  of 

Badger. 

214  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Miners:  or,  The  Trouble  At  Coppertown. 

215  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  "Blind  Tigers”  ;  or.  More  Ways  Than  One. 

216  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Hindoo;  or,  The  Wonderful  Juggler  at 

Coppertown. 

217  Fred  Fearnot  Snow  Bound :  or.  Fun  with  Pericles  Smith. 

218  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Fire  Fight ;  or,  Rescuing  a  Prairie  School. 

219  Fred  Fearnot  in  New  Orleans ;  or.  Up  Against  the  Mafia. 

220  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Haunted  House ;  or,  Unraveling  a  Great 

Mystery. 

221  Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Mississippi ;  or,  The  Blackleg's  Murderous 

Plot.  * 

222  Fred  Fearnot's  Wolf  Hunt :  or,  A  Battle  for  Life  in  the  Dark. 

223  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  "Greaser”  ;  or,  The  Fight  to  Death  with 

Lariats. 

224  Fred  Fearnot  in  Mexico :  or.  Fighting  the  Revolutionists. 

225  Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Bluff  ;  or,  The  Nerve  that  Saved  His  Life. 

226  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Grave  Digger ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Ceme¬ 

tery. 

227  Fred  Fearnot’s  Wall  Street  Deal ;  or.  Between  the  Bulls  and  the 

Bears. 

228  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Mr.  Jones” ;  or,  The  Insurance  Man  in 

Trouble. 

229  Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Gift ;  or,  A  Week  at  Old  Avon. 

230  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Witch”  ;  or,  Exposing  an  Old  Fraud. 

231  Fred  Fearnot’s  Birthday  ;  or,  A  Big  Tiqie  at  New  Era. 

232  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Sioux  Chief ;  or,  Searching  for  a  Lost 

Girl. 

233  Fred  Fearnot’s  Mortal  Enemy  ;  or,  The  Man  on  the  Black  Horse. 

234  Fred  Fearnot  at  Canyon  Castle  ;  or,  Entertaining  His  Friends. 

235  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Commanche ;  or,  Teaching  a  Redskin  a 

Lesson. 

236  Fred  Fearnot  Suspected  ;  or,  Trailed  by  a  Treasury  Sleuth. 

237  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Promoter ;  or,  Breaking  Up  a  Big  Scheme. 

238  Fred  Fearnot  and  "Old  Grizzly”  ;  or,  The  Man  Who  Didn't  Know. 

239  Fred  Fearnot’s  Rough  Riders ;  or,  Driving  Out  the  Squatters. 

240  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Black  Fiend  ;  or,  Putting  Down  a  Riot. 

241  Fred  Fearnot  in  Tennessee ;  or,  The  Demon  of  the  Mountains. 

242  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  "Terror”  ;  or,  Calling  Down  a  Bad  Man. 

243  Fred  Fearnot  in  West  Virginia ;  or,  Helping  the  Revenue  Agents. 

244  Fred  Fearnot  and  His  Athletes ;  or,  A  Great  Charity  Tour. 

245  Fred  Fearnot's  Strange  Adventure  ;  or,  The  Queer  Old  Man  of  the 

Mountain. 

246  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  League  ;  or,  Up  Against  a  Bad  Lot. 

247  Fred  Fearnot’s  Wonderful  Race  ;  or,  Beating  a  Horse  on  Foot. 

248  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Wrestler ;  or,  Throwing  a  Great  Champion. 
24*9  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Bankrupt ;  or.  Ferreting  Out  a  Fraud. 

250  Fred  Fearnot  as  a  Redskin ;  or,  Trailing  a  Captured  Girl. 

251  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  "Greenhorn”  ;  or,  Fooled  for  Once  in  His 

Life. 

252  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Bloodhounds ;  or,  Tracked  by  Mistake. 

253  Fred  Fearnot’s  Boy  Scouts;  or,  Hot  Times  in  the  Rockies. 

254  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Waif  of  Wall  Street ;  or,  A  Smart  Boy 

Broker. 

255  Fred  Fearnot’s  Buffalo  Hunt ;  or.  The  Gamest  Boy  in  the  West. 

256  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Mill  Boy  ;  or,  A  Desperate  Dash  for  Life. 

257  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Trotting  Match  ;  or.  Beating  the  Record. 

258  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Hidden  Marksman ;  or,  The  Mystery  of 

Thunder  Mountain. 


259  Fred  Fearnot's  Boy  Champion;  or,  Fighting  for  His  Rights. 

260  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Money  King;  or,  A  Big  Deal  in  Wall 

Street. 

,261  Fred  Fearnot’s  Gold  Hunt :  or,  The  Boy  Trappers  of  Goose  Lake. 

262  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Ranch  Boy ;  or.  Lively  Times  with  the 

Broncho  Busters. 

263  Fred  Fearnot  after  the  Sharpers ;  or,  Exposing  a  Desperate 

Game. 

264  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Firebugs;  or.  Saving  a  City. 

265  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Lumber  Camps ;  or,  Hustling  in  the  Back¬ 

woods. 

266  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Orphan  ;  or,  The  Luck  of  a  Plucky  Boy. 

267  Fred  Fearnot  at  Forty  Mile  Creek;  or,  Knocking  About  in  the 

West. 

268  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Speculator ;  or,  From  a  Dollar  to  a 

Million. 

269  Fred  Fearnot’s  Canoe  Club ;  or,  A  Trip  on  the  Mississippi. 

270  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Errand  Boy :  or.  Bound  to  Make  Money 

271  Fred  Fearnot's  Cowboy  Guide:  or.  The  Perils  of  Death  Vallej*. 

272  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Sheep  Herders;  or,  Trapping  the  Ranch 

Robbers. 

273  Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Stage  :  or.  Before  the  Footlights  for  Charity 

274  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Masked  Band;  or,  The  Fate  of  the  Moun 

tain  Express. 

275  Fred  Fearnot’s  Trip  to  Frisco;  or,  Trapping  the  Chinese  Opium 

Smugglers. 

276  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Widow’s  Son  ;  or,  The  Worst  Boy  in  New 

York.  * 

277  Fred  Fearnot  Among  the  Rustlers ;  or,  The  “Bad”  Men  of  Bald 

Mountain. 

278  Fred  Fearnot  and  His  Dog ;  or.  The  Boy  Who  Ran  for  Congress 

279  Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Plains ;  or,  Trimming  the  Cowboys. 

280  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Stolen  Claim;  or,  Rounding  Up  the  Gulch 

Gang. 

281  Fred  Fearnot’s  Boy;  or.  Selling  Tips  on  Shares. 

2S2  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Girl  Ranch  Owner,  And  How  She  Held  Her 
Own. 

283  Fred  Fearnot’s  Newsboy  Friend  ;  or,  A  Hero  in  Rags. 

284  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Gold  Fields;  or,  Exposing  the  Claim  “Salt; 

erg.” 

« 

285  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Office  Boy  ;  or,  Bound  to  be  the  Boss. 

286  Fred  Fearnot  after  the  Moonshiners ;  or.  The  “Bad”  Men  of  Ken¬ 

tucky. 

287  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Little  Drummer ;  or,  The  Boy  who  Feared 

Nobody. 

288  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Broker’s  Boy;  or,  Working  the  Stock 

Market. 

28  9  Fred  Fearnot,  and  the  Boy  Teamster;  or,  The  Lad  Who  Bluffed  Him. 

29  0  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Magician,  and  How  he  Spoiled  His  Magic. 

29  1  Fred  Fearnot,’  s  Lone  Hand;  or.  Playing  a  Game  to  Win. 

2 9  2  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Banker’s  Clerk;  or.  Shaking  up  the  Brokers. 

29  3  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Oil  King;  or.  The  Tough  Gang  of  the  Wells. 

2  9  4  Fred  Fearnot’s  Wall  Street  Game;  or.  Fighting  the  Bucket  Shoos. 

29  5  Fred  Fearnot’s  Society  Circus;  or.  The  Fun  that  Built  a  School-House 

29  6  Fred  Fearnot’s  Wonderful  Courage;  or.  The  Mistake  of  the  Train  Bobber 
29  7  Fred  Fearnot’s  Friend  from  India,  and  the  Wonderful  Things  he  did. 

29  8  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Poor  Widow;  or.  Making  a  Mean  Man  Do  Bight. 
2  9  9  Fred  Fearnot’s  Cowboys;  or.  Tackling  the  Ranch  Raiders. 

30  0  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Money  Lenders;  or.  Breaking  Up  a  Swindling 

Gang. 
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